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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





TPYHE possibility of saving Germany from the collapse 
with which she is more than ever threatened depends 
in the latest phase upon two things—upon the help which 
America gives to Europe in an inquiry into the whole 
economic situation and upon the outcome of the extra- 
ordinarily artificial movement of the Separatists in the 
Rhineland. As regards bringing America into consulta- 
tion, the policy of the Government, we are glad to say, 
is evidently to get an American representative to Europe 
no matter on what terms. At first it seemed that the 
Cabinet inclined towards the rather hopeless policy of 
trying to talk M. Poincaré over before definitely inviting 
America to a Conference. But it was soon recognized 
that the process would take years even if it succeeded. 
For M. Poincaré, directly the Conference was proposed, 
began to hedge it round with conditions which from the 
British point of view might make it quite incapable of 
changing or even influencing French policy. 
* * * * 
Last Sunday, for instance, M. Poincaré said that 


the Conference must be entirely subordinate to the 





Reparations Commission, which is now, of course, virtually 
under French orders and is presided over by a Frenchman. 
Next, he declared that there must be no reduction in the 
ridiculous total of £6,600,000,000 demanded from 
Germany. Lastly, he declared that in any case the 
Conference could make no difference to the French 
occupation, and that the Ruhr would be held till the 
full amount had been paid by Germany. The question 
may be repeated: Under such conditions what is the 
use of appointing a Committee at all? The British 
Government, however, with great wisdom, as we think, 
have come to the conclusion that the whole matter will 
be brought to the test of the world’s opinion when once 
an International Committee has got to work. 
* * * * 

We admit that no inquiry worthy of the name would 
be possible strictly under the French conditions. But 
we do not expect that matters would be allowed to rest 
there. America, if she takes part in the discussion at all, 
will certainly mean business, and she would not tolerate 
mere obstruction on the part of France. The British 
Government, no doubt, guided by such reasons as these, 
will probably therefore agree to the appointment of the 
Committee virtually on French conditions. Meanwhile, 
the Government have informed both France and Belgium 
that Britain does not approve of the provisional Rhine- 
land Republic, and that if any Separatist movement is 
conducted in the British occupied area it will be opposed, 

* * * ‘k 

Behind all this there is a story of black intrigue 
in the Rhineland. M. Poincaré declared Jast Sunday 
that France is adopting a neutral attitude towards 
the Separatist movement. He must be veg aad 
misinformed of what is really happening. The Times 
of last Saturday published from its special correspondent 
one of the most amazing accounts we have ever read of 
how in this twentieth century some people are trying 
to get back to the Middle Ages. The correspondent, 
nevertheless, only explains facts which must have been 
noticed by every English newspaper reader who Jooks 
at the illustrated papers. Photographs from the dis- 
turbed towns in the Rhineland and the Ruhr for days 
past have shown that the leaders of the Separatists are 
for the most part unmitigated ruffians, obviously unedu- 
cated men, with evil faces. It must have been a mystery 
to countless readers how such men could lead in any cause 
or could even know what the policy of Separatism means, 

* * we * 

The Times correspondent drew from one of the Sepa- 
ratist leaders, who is a professional bandit, the confession 
that he got all the necessary support for himself and his 
men from the French and Belgian troops. “I am not 
a German,” he said, “ but a French citizen of Polish 
birth, My name no one knows. I am called ‘ The 
Captain.’” He said that he had been brought to the 
Rhineland three weeks ago “to put this affair through 
by force,” and that he had previously “ organized the 
whole of the troubles ’’---the troubles created in the 
French interest—in Upper Silesia. His job now was to 
overthrow the existing local authorities of all the Rhenish 
towns. ‘ The type of men under me,” he added, “ will 
fight for anyone who will feed and pay them and desert 
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to the other side when pay stops.” No doubt the same 
thing could be said of The Captain himself. 
* - * * 

Wherever the Separatists have been insufficiently 
supported by the French and the Belgians the German 
population have turned on them and dispersed them. 
No doubt in some cases the Separatists have been grossly 
maltreated. But the provocation was extreme, as it 
must be maddening for Germans to see a few of their 
own countrymen carrying on a disintegrating movement 
which could not possibly continue for a single day without 
foreign help. That help has often been unscrupulously 
given, as when Separatists have been allowed to torture 
(and in two cases to beat to death) German policemen 
while French troops looked on without intervening. 

* * « * 

The Separatists are modern condottieri and, like the 
‘condottieri, they would melt away before any disciplined 
attack because they are fighting for pay and not for a 
genuine cause. Incidentally we may remark that the 
Rhineland Agreement which is supposed to be carried 
out by the High Commission in the occupied area is 
being flagrantly violated by the French and in a lesser 
degree by the Belgians. The account by the Times 
correspondent must sicken anybody who remembers 
the principles which all the signatories of the Treaty of 
Versailles said that they wanted to put into effect for 
the salvation of Europe. Yet the correspondent is the 
very reverse of a sensation-monger; his narrative is 
terrible just because it is dispassionate and critical in 
the treatment of evidence. 

* * * * 

On Monday, at Angora, Turkey was declared a Republic, 
and Mustapha Kemal Pasha was elected President 
unanimously. Less than half the delegates of the 
Assembly, however, were present at the election. Ismet 
Pasha, who negotiated the Treaty of Lausanne, was 
appointed Prime Minister. When the proclamation was 
published a salvo ofa hundred and one guns was fired. The 
Times correspondent at Constantinople says that when 
the news arrived there the city began “ dutifully to beflag 
itself,” but the population was really dumbfounded by 
recent events and the general comment was by no means 
favourable. It is all an astounding culmination in the 
history of the Turks. They have lost all their outlying 
provincts and are now a small nation of no more than five 
or six million people. They still defy the great Western 
Powers, yet they have borrowed from the West the whole 
of their new political machinery. The Young Turks 
made much the same liberal professions that Mustapha 
Kemal is making now, yet they set up one of the worst 
tyrannies in history and massacred more freely even than 
Abdul Hamid himself. We shall see whether in this 
respect there will be a repetition of history. Already in 
the name of Pepublicanism there is a dictatorship. Of 
course, we hope that Turkey will keep the peace and prosper, 
but if she does she will have become something quite 
different from the religious autocracy which invaded 
Europe. 

* * * * 

The revolution in Greece has ended in humiliation. 
The Athens correspondent of the Times says that the 
whole force of rebels, estimated at 6,000 men, with its 
two leaders, was surrounded and captured. The crushing 
Government victory was mainly due to the cleverness of 
Colonel Plastiras, the Minister for War, and General 
Pangalos. After being shelled and bombed the rebels, 
who were already in a hopeless position, surrendered 
unconditionally. It is said to be the intention of the 
Government, however, to treat the junior officers with 
clemency aad to amnesty the men, 


d 








We are very glad to say that there seems to be a good 
prospect of an arrangement being made between the 
British and the American Governments by which the 
three-mile limit off the American coasts may be extended 
provisionally to twelve miles in order that liquor running 
may be more easily prevented. The British Government 
hold strongly to the three-mile limit as a necessary 
principle, but it seems to us, and we dare say to them, 
that the recognition of a temporary exception will tend 
rather to strengthen than to weaken the general rule, 
A friendly arrangement is urgently required in order to 
end a scandal in which decent Englishmen are ashamed 
to think that some of their countrymen have had 
considerable part. 

* + a * 


With profound regret we record the death of Mr. Bonar 
Law which occurred very early on Tuesday morning. 
When Mr. Bonar Law was asked to become Prime Minister 
a year ago his doctors told him that he might be able to 
bear the burden for about six months. The doctors 
were right; he held office for nearly seven months, but 
it is probably no exaggeration to say that he sacrificed 
his life to his splendid and unfailing sense of public 
duty. The main facts of his political career have been 
placed so fully before the public that it is unnecessary 
for us to summarize them here, but we publish an 
appreciation of Mr. Bonar Law’s character in one of our 
leading articles. Mr. Bonar Law’s ashes are to be placed 
in Westminster Abbey. No Prime Minister has beer 
buried there since Gladstone. 


* * 3 


It would be idle to pretend that the country has 
received Mr. Baldwin’s speech at Plymouth on Thursday, 
the 25th, with satisfaction, or even with equanimity. 
Much had been expected, and something was undoubtedly 
given. The Prime Minister is not the man to balk an 
issue, and he faced the great twin problems of European 
chaos and English unemployment with—to say the least 
—an attempted directness. He spoke first of foreign 
affairs, and was able to tell us that he was in negotiation 
with the Allies as to the summoning of a Conference 01 
Reparations, and had obtained the promise of the 
American Government that, should America be invited by 
all the Allies, she would not refuse her co-operation. 
He left the subject with the assurance that he was 
pressing M. Poincaré to accept such a Conference. 


* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin went on to deal with unemployment. 
In words so sincere that they almost disarm opposition 
he spoke of his anxiety and his solicitude at the present 
situation of industry. ‘“ My thoughts day and night 
for long past have been filled with this problem, not only 
as Prime Minister, but as a man who for years was an 
employer of labour and who has lived amongst the 
working people. I know what unemployment means, 
and no man who knows that can think of much else 
in these days.” He then spoke of the weapons he might 
use in fighting unemployment. He dismissed with 
scorn any project of inflation. He provokes no disagree- 
ment from us. On the other hand, he went on: “We 
are not in the present circumstances, any more than we 
have been for many months, pursuing a policy of active 
deflation.” If Mr. Baldwin would repeat these words 
in the form of an undertaking that the Government will 
commit no deflationary act during the next six months, 
it would do very much to restore the confidence o 
industry. It would not, indeed, fulfil the whole ol 
Mr. McKenna’s policy, but it would be a very helpful 
first step. 
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It was after this hasty mention of monetary policy 
that Mr. Baldwin launched his new Protectionist pro- 
gramme. With the already unfortunate repercussions of 
this scheme we deal in our first leading article. Here 
we merely put on record that Mr. Baldwin obviously 
felt that Protection was the one remedy for our present 
ills, and saw it as a plain duty to say so. He believes, 
he has repeatedly told us, that the cause of our ruined 
industries is a breakdown of the industrial system of 
Europe, so complete that we cannot carry on our 
essential trade with European countries. Yet he also 
believes that the cure for our ruined industries is to set 
up an artificial barrier between us and foreign countries 
in order to prevent, or at any rate to impede, such trading 
as is taking place. He strove all last summer to put 
the whole fiscal policy of his country in the hands of a 
man—Mr. McKenna—who is (1) a convinced Free 
Trader, and (2) the principal advocate of an enlightened 
financial policy as a remedy for industrial disorder. 
In the autumn he (1) declares for a policy of thorough- 
going Protection, and (2) pours scorn on the very idea 
of a financial remedy for trade depression. 


“ * a * 


At Swansea, on Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin developed a 
little further the policy which he had outlined at Plymouth, 
but as regards Protection he did not go into details, 
and thus he disappointed many expectations. He 
regarded all details as a matter for further inquiry, 
though we should certainly have liked to know at the 
outset how it is possible to give any substantial prefer- 
ences to the Dominions—which send us mainly food— 
without taxing foreign food-stuffs. Yet Mr. Baldwin 
had said already that he hopes to introduce a satisfactory 
scheme of Protection without direct taxes on food. 
The spirit in which Mr. Baldwin spoke was, as usual, 
admirable. He showed, again, how acutely he felt the 
disaster and tragedy of unemployment, and he declared that 
he was ready when the time came to take his political 
life in his hands and to stand or fall by his solution of 
the problem. We may say here in parenthesis that he 
will probably find encouragement in the results of the 
by-elections at Yeovil and Rutland, where the Con- 
servative seats have been retained. 


% * * * 


Mr. Baldwin arranged his social programme under five 
main heads: (1) Peace at home and abroad ; (2) national 
savings should be sufficient for renewing and extending 
the machinery of production; (3) neither employers 
hor employed should be exposed to merciless foreign 
competition ; (4) the balance between urban and rural 
life should be corrected by an adequate agricultural 
policy ; (5) the standard of life must nowhere be 
reduced, Then, concentrating his attention on Protec- 
tion, Mr. Baldwin said that universal Free Trade had 
always been a dream and that it still was so. Our 
foreign rivals sheltered themselves behind their tariffs, 
and we, too, must have tariffs as the weapons of argument. 
He did not pretend that any scheme in the world would 
introduce the millennium, but though he had no hopes of 
convincing orthodox Liberals, he did hope to get some 
Support from Labour. Was not Trade Unionism itself, 
he asked, a kind of lop-sided Protection ? 

* * * * 


The Minister of Health has offered to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the panel system, and the 
doctors have undertaken to abide by its decisions. 
Inquiry into the whole subject is most desirable, and 
we are well content with this solution. Meanwhile the 
Minister has made a new offer to the doctors in respect 


of fees. He proposes (a) a fee of 8s. 6d. for five years 
from January Ist next, provided that, if the Royal 
Commission during that period suggests any material 
alteration of conditions, the profession shall be free to 
reopen the question; or (b) a special court of inquiry 
to report on the fee to be paid as from January Ist next. 
An amicable settlement, whichever choice the doctors 
make, ought now to be assured. 


* Xk * * 


The report of the Committee of Women who have been 
considering the conditions affecting the supply of 
domestic servants is dealt with by an expert in our 
leading columns. It is only necessary to enumerate here 
the chief recommendations. They are :— 

“Instruction in domestic science in all elementary schools for 
every girl between the ages of 12 and 14; 

_Instruction in domestic science carried to a further point for all 
girls in central and secondary schools, and, in Scotland, in the 
schools corresponding to these ; 

Advanced scholarships or bursaries for girls desirous of completing 
a specialized training ; 

Whole-time vocational courses in suitable centres for girls over 
the age of 14; 

Maintenance grants where necessary to individual pupils ; 

Open examinations with certificates of proficiency.” 

It will be apparent that the Committee, in spite of the 
ignorant and ill-bred criticism to which it was subjected 
during its proceedings, has produced proposals which are 
practical and far-reaching. 

* * * * 


It is with deep regret that we record the sudden death 
of M. Philip Millet, the eminent French journalist. 
M. Millet was a friend of England from the time of his 
first published article to the day of his death. The 
vicissitudes of events which now drew together and now 
alienated the two countries never affected M. Millet’s 
stedfast friendship and his determination to promote 
good relations. This was all the more remarkable in 
that he held opinions by no means antagonistic to the 
present French Government. But if England has lost 
a firm friend in M. Millet, readers of the Spectator have a 
more intimate loss in that of a contributor. He has 
more than once enriched these columns with his knowledge 
and grasp of world-wide affairs. But the greatest loss 
is to the world in general. There is now one less of the 
all too few voices of reason that are audible to-day above 





the clamour of prejudice and passion. 
* * * © 


Nothing could have been more appropriate than that 
the first action of the new newspaper syndicate should 
have been to suppress the Pall Mall Gazette. A paper 
whose name was taken from Thackeray’s Pendennis—a 
paper “ written for gentlemen by gentlemen ”—which 
had been edited by such men as Frederick Greenwood, 
John Morley, W. T. Stead, Henry Cust, and Mr. J. L. 
an anachronism to the lords of modern 
journalism. So on Saturday last it was published for the 
last time. True, as it appeared in its last years it could 
hardly have offended our modern conceptions of jour- 
nalism so much as the names of its editors, its motto, or the 
origin of its title might suggest. But some savour of other 
ways perhaps remained, and so it has been absorbed into 
the Evening Standard, whose tradition is less dangerous. 
Thus a chapter of journalistic history closes, or rather is 
closed, by those to whom history means little, even if they 
do not in their hearts join Mr. Henry Ford in his graphic 
phrase that “ history is all Bunk.” 


Garvin, was 


+ * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Julv 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100%; 





Thursday week, 102#; a year ago, 98}. 
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DAY. 


UNIONIST 


TOPICS OF THE 
elinnialtitabeavsie 
KILL THE 
PARTY. 
JROTECTION is the evil genius of the 

Party. It falls like one of those family 
which strike always at the moment of hope and fruition— 
when the heir is twenty-one, when the eldest daughter 
is betrothed, when prosperity seems to be at its zenith. 
The of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Ilartington, 
and the rest of the dissentient Liberals to the Unionist 
Party seemed to place that Party in a position of 
unrivalled influence. It commanded the 
confidence of the country. Its rivals were distracted 
and divided. And then the curse of Tariff Reform and 
Protection fell, and the Party suffered the worst reverse 
it had ever experienced. So now. The Unionist Party 
was caught in the toils of a Coalition which was sapping 
its vitality and making it an accomplice to folly and 
falschood abroad and corruption at home. Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Baldwin, to their eternal credit, freed it from this 
embarrassment and discredit. By their courage and 
single-mindedness they not only saved their Party, but 
won it the support and confidence of the nation as a 
whole. It is not too much to say that when Mr. Baldwin 
took oflice last spring the Unionist Party had never 
It provoked no enmity. 

Retrenchment, Good 


HOW TO 
Unionist 
curses, 


accession 


foree and 


stood so high in popular regard. 
Its watehwords were Stability, 
Faith, Democracy, and Reform without Revolution. 
And the country felt that these were not tricky 
advertisements to cover bad stock, but genuine resolves 
with honest and strong men behind them. The impact 
on the popular mind did not end there. The 
notable thing of all about the political situation was 
the tendency of men of soberness of view and sincerity 
of purpose to rally to the Unionist banner. Here, they 
felt, the Democratic Centre Party which we 
have dreamed of for so many years—the Party which 
no man, whatever the old ticket on his back, necd be 
ashamed of joining. 

And now look at the Party. 
shivers when she has struck a huge mass of floating 
wreckage—the wreckage of Tariff Reform and the 
Chamberlain policy. She is not going to founder at once, 
but no man can say how far the damage has spread. 
The Party is anxious and distracted within. Outside, 
the unattached men in every constituency who were 
looking to it as their future political home, and who 
would have given it, not perhaps a permanent majority, 
but a permanent predominant partnership in the State, 
feel themselves repulsed—driven back to waste their 
political strength and virtue in forming some weak group 
of their own, or remaining in listless and ineffectual 
isolation. Yet these men are a valuable and 
important clement, and would have been able, if they had 
been attached to, instead of detached from, the Unionist 
Party to give it stability and a reserve of power. 

But though the ship has struck the wreckage we have 
described, it would to Our 
business is not to weep over the accident, but to try to 
point out the remedy 
leaders will adopt it. 
Mr. Baldwin. The curse has fallen on him, but he has 
provoked it, not wilfully, but, as it were, inevitably. He 
holds certain fiscal views honourably and sincerely, and 
also very strongly. He sees the terrible spectacle of 
unemployment, and he believes that the remedy is to be 
found in Protection. That being so, we frankly and fully 
admit that he could do nothing but propose what he 
regards as the essential medicine for so dire a disease, 


most 


Is 


It is shivering as a ship 


most 


be disgraceful despair. 











for a remedy there is, if only our | 
But first we must do justice to | 








We have no right in these circumstances to ask him t& 
give it up, even if the alternative is, in our opinion the 
destruction of the Party. Sees 

How, then, can the curse be avoided and the P 


Y s 2 arty 
saved frem disruption ? 


. : The thing first to be sought 
is a method by which voters can vote for Unionist candi. 
dates without voting for Protection, i.e. can remain 
ree Traders without ceasing to be Unionists. Let My 
Baldwin say that he and his Government will not impore 
a Protectionist Tariff on this country without referring it 
to a Poll of the People, without, that is, submitting th 
Finance Bill embodying the Tariff to the People, just 
as the first General Swiss Protective Tariff was submitted 
to the Electors of the Republic. The effect of this would 
be that the electors would be given a veto over the 
actual Tariff prepared by Parliament. They could vote 
freely for Protectionist Unionist candidates, for. they 
would know that they could later vote “ Yes ” or “ No” 
on the single specific issue of Protection. 

The result, whatever it was, would be good, not only 
for the Party, but also for the Tariff. The danger of 
Tariff-making is the log-rolling that goes on during the 
drafting of the Sehedules. The groups and _ interests 
would not dare to be half so selfish and so grabbing if 
they knew that their handiwork had got to go before the 
electors at a Poll. 

It will be said, perhaps, that there is no time to prepare 
a Referendum Bill. This There a 
perfectly well worked out, water-tight Bill in existence 
called Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill, and it could be 
passed, if necessary, in a week. 
of a General Election. Under it 
Returning Officer in each Constituency, ordering him to 
take a vote, not on the merits of Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Smith, but on the issuc, “‘Is it your will that the Bill 
entitled, cte., ete., shall be submitted for the King’s 
assent ?’ 
a cross in the column marked ‘ Yes,’ and those against 
in the column marked ‘ No.” 
a General Election should precede this reference of the 
Tariff to the electors. To prepare a Tariff would not 
violate the Bonar Law pledge. 
action, not preparation or investigation, and_ before 
action there would be the most complete consultation 
of the electors. 

The great, the essential, advantage of not having the 
General Election first with a possibility of a Poll of the 
People after would be that the Party would not be in 
danger of being shaken to pieces by the friction engendered 
by an ad hoc General Election. We should not be forced 
to go to the country disunited, and so at a terrible dis- 
advantage. If the Referendum came first and was i 
favour of Tariff Reform, millions of electors would, like 
the present writer, be content to abide by the result. 
We should feel that the country had spoken, and that, 
though we might not like it, we must bow to the Will 
of the Majority ard loyally give the great experiment a 
fair chance. 


ve 


is a delusion. is 


It uses the machinery 


a writ issues to the 


Those who are in favour of the Bill will put 


There is no reason why 


The pledge was against 


Here lies the benefit we claim for the referring of the 
Tariff to the country. If it is accepted, the Party ’ 
saved and the Tariff given the very best possible chanee 
to succeed. 

The Poll of the People may yet save Unionism. Surely 
Mr. Baldwin will not refuse to consider this way of pre 
venting what we are sure he docs not desire— the driving 
out of the Party, with ignominy and disdain, of all thos 
supporters of his who cannot agree with the abstract 
proposition that unemployment can be prevented by 
Protection. We ask this respite, not as a favour to oul 
selves, but as a life-beli for the Unionist Party. 

J. St. Loe $rracuey- 
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——_—_ 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
LORD LEVERHULME ON CAPITAL. 
[By Tl. W. Massincitam.| 
ORD LEVERHULME is an excellent advocate in 
L the cause of capital. He is a great capitalist 


pimsell, who, so far as I know, has contrived to avoid 
of the worst features of capitalism, and to en- 
courage some the best. Many of us remember him 
Py good friend of the eight in the 


as é 3 ; 
Parliament of 1906. His own great industry did not 


some 
‘ >| 


hours’. movement 





ying out of the swamp of Jong hours and low wages, | 


or the devil-may-care inhumanity on which the indict- 
ment of the system has been built up. And it is both 


natural and clever of him to find. in the kindred spirit 


of the philanthropic Mr. Ford, a satisfving model of 


what the great entrepreneur ought to be. 
Mt before I deal with Lord Leverhulme’s conception 


Ol 
the school of 


that 


Labour 


not a fact 


it 


On 


standing. Is 


Keonomy which relies is unaware of the 


public utility of Mr. Ford. still less that it regards him 
6a social pestilence. * There are types of capitalist 
enterprise Which may be so described. Mr. Ford's ts 
nter] : 


not one of them. And it is perfectly true, and the truth 
i, well recognized, that between his form of production 
and the work of the there exists the 
afinity. that Lord Leverhulme deseribes. Ford does 
hot seize a gift of nature (like oil), and crudely exploit 


C reatis Cc artist 


and monopolize it, using his acquired money-force to 


drive out the lesser producer and dealer. and making a 
(desert of their field of industry. Ile addresses himself 


v 


capitalism, I should like to clear away a misunder- | 
Political | 


For though “he practically chains himself as a galley- 


slave to the life he has adopted,” this galley-slave 
existence “sends a thrill of pleasure through his frame 
that no galley-slave of the old Roman days could 
possibly feel.” Exactly. Ferd has taken the artist’s 


wage, which is no other than the poet's 
on,” 


“ glory of going 
finding, in this spiritual satisfaction, a sufficient 
incentive to further effort. well 
alternative to the pleasures of idleness. 


as an agreeable 
This reward 
may have the further merit that in so far as the system 


in Ford's 


as 


factories 


enables the workers to rise above 
the depression of pure routine, and to attain to a feeling 
and sense of co-operation with the directing spirit, 
they may in some measure share it with him. It is 
therefore an antidote to ea’ canny. 
But the sense of artistic satisfaction proves to be 
only one of the fortunate Mr. Ford’s rewards. There 
is a second, and a move substantial, remuneration. The 


Lord 


may be ten or even twenty millions a year, a sum far 


profits of the Ford industry, says Leverhulme, 
beyond anything that even the successful artist can 


Ne IW 


when added on to (a) the artist’s self-approval and his 


aspire to in the shape of material wages. this, 
delight in the practice of his art; (+) public fame and 
(c) the 


eratification derived from the sense of power and the 


applause and consciousness of social service : 


act of controlling a vast machinery of production and 


a great number of human beings. does give Mr. Ford 


an extraordinary eminence among the recipients of 
| this world’s favours. In a word, Mr. Ford does pretty 
well. And what is the origin of this super-profit ? 
Some portion of Mr. Ford’s return does indubitably 
arise from the purehase of a great mass of human 
labour at a low price, and the sale of its product 


“fo an indispensable need of American society, and 
ministers to it in an original and interesting way. Ife | 
not only stimulates a new, healthy demand, but he 
encourages all classes to contribute to it. In a word, 


he is a Vitalizer, Why, then. should Labour think of 


Mr. Ford as if he were a discase % On the contrary, he | 
isa sion to it of a return to social health. He has 
nationalized a little bit of America’s unrealized stock of 
Lisure. health, and culture. including that which he 


throws open to his own workers by way of the six hours 


labour day. He is even the rival of the luxury-caterer, 


for in the wake of the cheap motor and the cheap tractor | 


State, with a 


wealth, and a fair chance 


follows the conception of a democratic 


wide distribution of moderate 


for agriculture. mother of men’s industries. This is no 


culture of “ith.” and in itseli mvolves no necessary 
disregard of the human factor in production. So clearly 
is this perceived that, in spite of his attitude to Trade 
Unionism. Tami assured that if Mr. Ford becomes a ecandi- 
date for the Presidency of the United States, large 
bodies of workmen and farmers are likely to vote for 


him. 
Nevertheless. there are Lord 
analysis even of the Ford type of industry and its reward 
that there 


points im Leverhulme’s 


which suggest is something in it unstated, 


or wrongly stated. And there is an admission in it 
Which makes a deep cut into the capitalist case. The 
usual contention is that the hope of profit—and of large, | 
overflowing profit is the grand lure which draws the | 
man of ideas and initiative into the industrial process, 
and that its presence Is necessary in order to. sustain 


and increase production. Lord Leverhulme shows that 
ther, are other motives to production, which pres “de 
and may even dominate the profit-making one. Ford, 
he tells us. is of the artist type of producer, and, in 


sign of his profession, he takes the artist's gucrdon. 





Pd especially Mr. f. A. Hobson's book Work and Wealth : «@ Human Malvaiion 
(hiorilba Mr. Hobson thinks that industries in which the creati id inventive 
ficient predominates had better be leit to individual enterprise, 


Geto ees eomaeeeee: 


at a higher. Another part may reasonably be said to 
derive from monopoly, for, admirable as a Ford car 
may be, it can hardly be the last word of perfection in 
the world of motor-ears. There in 
the minds of mute inglorious Fords which the strength 


may be ideal cars 
of the Ford organization will keep off the market till 
their inventor gives it up or dies of heartbreak. 

that 


characteristic figure, as Lord 


The true criticism of the capitalist system is 


h< re l 


Leverhulme’s article suggests, but rather one of its 


is by no means a 
freaks. 
and it should yield us, if it had fair play, not one Ford 
in a blue moon, but But invention 
is the fruit of leisure, of the power of men to make 
a free disposal of their time for the higher processes 


There are no limits to man’s discovery power, 


many Fords. 


of contemplation and reflection, of thinking things 
out and over.* And this opportunity is denied 
to the routine worker, that is, to the mass of the 


employees of capitalism. Under the six hours’ system Mr. 
Ford does, no doubt, eliminate a good deal of its dull, 
monotonous, prolonged drive of But 
{ am nol that allows 


of any form of co-operation between its directing intelli- 


musele and limb. 


aware his scheme of management 


Gene the 
regulative function of Trade Unionism is also cut out, 


and manual workers. The protective and 


on the ground that the Ford rates being above Trade 
Union rates. no such control is necessary. In its absence 
the Ford plan of industrial Iife is bound to rest on a 


broad foundation of arbitrary power. That is benevolent 


despotism, if you like. Sut it is despotism extending, 


wailess common report in the States belics him, to a 
fairly close inquisition into the habits and even the 
private morals of his workers. He gives orders; they 
obey them. He thinks ; they work. He organizes 
their way of lift they avcept it. 

To sum up. If the soul of America could be saved 


i 
sia *sce Work and Wealth, Cu. X\, 
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by feeding it with one motor-car a minute, all would indeed 
be well with her. But the real question is—what space 
does the idealist figure of Ford occupy in the vast scene of 
economic oppression, of the waste of human life and the 
devastation of natural resources, of pitiless war on 
consumers and small producers, which denote the march 
of the great Trusts and unified industries through the 
continent of America? He had a magnificent trade 
idea. At the critical hour he caught the American 
worker's imperative need for quick locomotion, supplied 
it at a low monopoly price, and standardized his invention 
on a scale and with a masterly thoroughness which 
beats the record of such achievements, and defies com- 
petition. In the process of realizing this thought of 
his he has made no slums, cut down no forests, and 
poisoned no rivers. All praise to him. He does not 
infect the minds of millions, as do our syndicalist news- 
paper proprictors, and their like in the United States, 
for every Sabbath day that dawns. All praise to him. 
His workers’ children do not soak in city slime; nor 
are their fathers flung on the scrap-heap before their 
time, victims of alcoholism, overwork, of premature age 
and preventable disease. All praise to him. But the 
unreformed rest of the capitalist system remains, and 
interesting 


these being some of its works, it would be 


to know what Lord Leverhulme proposes to do about it. 


MR. BONAR LAW. 
“Ot gentlemen, what shadows we are and 
shadows we pursue!” It was natural to Burke, 
the great metaphysical poet of politics, to speak in that 
mood of passion and melancholy of the way in which 
Death dashes the hopes and aspirations of the statesman. 
The aims of politics seem so great and so real to those 
that deal with them and cast the kingdoms oid into 
another mould and clash the nations together as the 
musician clashes his cymbals that the statesman often 
seems above the destiny of ordinarymen. And then the 
spoiler comes, and the open grave, and all the far-stretched 
greatness is covered with the two narrow words. No 
wonder if there comes the heart-cry of Burke’s Bristol 


what 


Ry 


speech, 

Yet Mr. Bonar Law was a statesman to whom such 
feelings were utterly unknown; a statesman, nevertlicless, 
to whom great power and place came at the height of the 
greatest war that mankind has ever seen, when Europe 
fell in ruins and all Asia and half Africa recled beneath 
the dreadful impact. Mr. 
thought or said that he was a shadow pursuing shadows, 
Such utterly foreign to 
a lace m: r an indifferentist 
Though not a commonplace man or an tmaiilerentist, 


Jonar Law would never have 


reactions were his nature. 


or a man of insensitive nature, he was too sinecre, too 
honest with himself for such a meod. Men who feel 
like Burke are the men of intense and egotistical 


ambition. 


never have a moment of exultation, of mtense, almost 


desperate, self-absorption—of a wilful agony—in which 
the ego seems to absorb the universe, though it is in 
But 
they never experience the agonies of disillusionment and 
disappointment. They ask little of life, they build no 
cloud-castles, they never deceive themselves or ¢ 


truth but beating its wings against the bars. also 


+} . 
thers, 


and they have their reward in a caimness and truthful- 


ness of outlook which gives them that power of self- 
understanding and self-control which in the last resort 
is the thing best werth having and is therefore the envy 
of mankind. 

Mr. Bonar Law, 
and. faced it 
innocence, a quality of wistfulness which opened men’s 


He had no arts, and never deliberately 


though he knew the world as it is, 


bravely, had always a kind cf natural 


hearts to him. 


Men who follow a plain duty on a plain read | 





tried to capture any man. But this honest simplicj 
made him one of the greatest charmers in public - 
Ife made friends far more easily than those who deli 
rately seck to win hearts and make followers "4 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s nature are often optimists pes 
fall, as it were, under the influence of their own vista 
Their virtues become their arts. ‘ 

Some physical condition, and still more, the Sadness 
which touched his private life so heavily, rendered Mr 
Bonar Law at heart, if not a sad man, at any rate : 
man touched with a sense of tender melancholy, He 
was not a discontented or an unhappy man, nay, in 
some ways he was a very happy one, intensely happy 
in his friends and still more in his family. Yet ther 
was in him a touch of discouragement. This neyer 
affected his public life, but it was sequestered in the 
inner self. Siill, one may feel that in the end he unde 
stood what his countrymen thought of him. It surprised 
him, but he could not, and did not, we are sure, doubt 
their sincerity, ~ 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, 


THE DOMESTIC SERVICE REPORT, 


[It will interest our readers to know that Miss Ann Pope, th 
writer of this article, worked as a cook for several years and writes 
out of experience which she was wise enough to make her own,— 
Liv. Spectator. } 


PFXHE Committee appointed to inquire into the presen; 
conditions as to the supply of female domestic 
servants has done its work well and conscientiously. No 
effort has been spared to discover the reasons for the 
The Report is 
an able and honest attempt to deal with the results of 
painstaking investigation. It will not, 
everyone, but that was to be expected. 
bristles with difficulties. 
The evidence as to the causes of the shortage fell unda 


shortage and to recommend alleviations. 


of course, pleas: 
The matte 


certain well-defined headings :— 

(a) Necessity of and lack of facilities for training. 

(>) Question of status. 

(c) Psychological aspects. 

(d) Hours and conditions of employment. 

(e) Defects of the present system of distribution. 

It appears that the real hardships resulting from th 

present position chiefiy affect small households, and that 
there is comparatively little difficulty, even now, 
obtaining domestic workers for big private establishments 
maintaining a large staff. The 
that “ the intimate relationship existing between domesti 
workers and their employers is the crux both of th 


Committee TECOLNIZES 


happiness and unhappiness of domestic service,” but wit 
all due deference to its collective wisdom, surely th 
training of the mistress seems to be too cursorily treated 

No mention is made of the change in the equipment! 
and habits of the mistress a modern servant is called upo 
Yet surely this 


satisfaction or dissatisfaction 


is the fundamental cause ol 
? So much so that even 1! 


to serve. 


the present shortage good mistresses can generally find 





May it not be possible that w 
It is no uncommon thing 


and keep good servants. 
gct the servants we deserve ? 
to hear the remark, “ Mistresses are not what they were. 

Again, no mention is made of the alteration in socia 
customs, yet these affect the “ one or two servant house: 
hold ” pretty considerably. It is easy to scoff at ur 
pleasing statements, but the fact remains indisputabl 
that late dinners do break into the single servant’s well- 


rarned leisure, and add considerably to her work unless} 
skilfully ordered. It is quite easy for anyone experience 


in organizing, catering and cooking to order a little dinne| 
that will give the minimum of trouble in preparation; 
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earing aW2Y and washing up. Even the hour at which 
¢ rm *. : ; . ° 9 ° 

+ js served is important ; six or eight o’cloek gives a 
, . 

rva The last hour 
set ¢ 


nt more leisure than seven o'clock. 
makes work seem as if it were never done. But an 
le 


incompetent nxstress can give endless, unnecessary work, 
To manage a small household successfully a mistress 
needs training as well as a sympathetic disposition. 
Therefore, it is a matter for regret that the Committee 
does not definitely recommend the training in domestic 
arts and crafts of all girls from twelve te fourteen and 
upwards, irrespective of their social position. It is true 
the recommendation is contained in the body of the 
Report, but as it is not includedin the summary it might 
Knowledge is not only power ; it 
often carries with it peace of mind. A young married 
* T don't want either to over- 


easily be overlooked. 


woman said the other day : 
‘k or to underwork my servants, but I don’t know how 
Imagine any 

: ; ; ; pray. 
husiness being started in corresponding ignorance. This 
economy 


wol 
long they ought to take to do things.” 
attending a domestic 


sensible girl is how 


school in order to remedy the defect of an otherwise 
blameless education. 

Economic conditions also play their part in the shortage. 
Owing to the higher wages asked one servant frequently 
has to do the work of two; consequently, conditions are 
often considerably harder to-day instead of easier. It 
is the slavery they have 
that causes social workers and clementary school teachers 
to desire other than domestic employment for their 
But domestic work properly 


witnessed in small households 


brightest and best girls. 
yganized and skilfully performed need not be drudgery. 
The Committee recommend the adoption of labour- 
saving appliances, and to use these successfully a more 
highly educated house assistant Is desirable. Some of 
these material aids are expensive, and some of the old 
houses difficult to work, but brains and imagination can 
do much in the way of labour-saving without mechanical 
aids, some of which are more suited to large than small 
establishments. The study of labour-saving appliances 
is in itself an occupation requiring considerable intelli- 
sence. If the mistress be ignorant or uninterested even 
the best trained maid will grow careless or go elsewhere, 
where her efforts are appreciated, 

Much stress is laid on training, but it must be remem- 
bered that technical knowledge is not the only requisite ; 


character plays an equally important part in the equip- | 


ment of a domestic servant, and a girl’s home-life as a 


little child and young girl affects her future career what- 
ever employment she may choose as a wage-carning 
occupation. If employers were able and willing to train 
girls of fourteen, and make them happy, they ought to be 

' 


able to obtain their services at a lower wage. This might 


Committee’s recommendations were 


It is suggested that examinations 


be possible if the 
carried into effect. 
should be held and diplomas given for efliciency whether 
This plan 


a girl be trained privately or in a school. 


would stimulate a girl’s ambition, and help to raise the 
standard of service. 

After much careful investigation and consideration of 
evidence the Committee does not consider that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance is to any extent responsible for the 
but 


artificial 


servant shortage ; in view of the necessity for 


obliterating distinctions between domestic 


servants and other workers it recommends that women 
employed in private service should not be excluded from 
its advantages unless some alternative scheme better 
Suited to their particular needs be provided. As an 
alternative it suggests pensions at fifty-five or a dowry on 
Marriage. 


Some wise things are said about “ references.” It is, 


of course, a scandal that a girl’s future should be at the 


| 
| 
| 


| merey of an unjust or spiteful mistress; but there is 
; another side to the question that is not mentioned. 
Mistresses can be badly let down by references that are 
| flattering but untrue. It is in this matter of “ references ” 
that the Committee registry an 
| invaluable benefit to both mistress and maid. 


“onsider a good 
| The weakness of the report consists in the scant con- 
| sideration given to the part the mistress plays in the 


| houschold. Perhaps this is inevitable in a Committee 
(drawn entirely from the employer — class. The 
| recommendation 

| “that special Sub-Committees be established by the Local 


Employment Committees attached to Employment [Exchanges to 
consider the problems in connexion with domestic work aid to 
| endeavour to form local associations of employers and employees 
} to agree upon conditions in their area” 
] 

seems to show that the limitation was felt to be a draw- 
back to the full elucidation of the As Mr. 

7 Vy YT a S60 

EK. V. Lucas says in London Lavender : 

“If to know all is to understand all, a system of interchange of 
employment and positions carried out fully would get into every 
section of an understanding of the others. If the lady 

| took a tura in the kitchen she would understand her cook's difli- 
| culties, while the cook in the dining-room would know for the first 


situation. 


society 


|} time what it felt like when the dishes were cold, underdone, or 
late. A bond would thus grow and so on right through 


| society, until we all knew.” 
The Report should be bought and studied by everyone 


interested in the servant question. ANN Pore. 


'CAN THE FARMER SAVE HIMSELF ?—YV. 
CONCLUSION. 

OW comes it, then, that in England, almost alone 

of all the countries of the world, the system of 


| farmers’ trading, in spite of occasional successes, has 
made on the whole so little way ?) The importance and 

the need of it—more especially as regards the preparation 
jand sale of produce denied. It is 
| clear that the English farmer, through his lack of proper 
| organization and his old-fashioned and wasteful methods 


are not seriously 


of marketing, suffers at present a heavy disadvantage ; 


j and that this not only affects his immediate profits, 
| through the great disparity between the price he reecives 
} and the price paid by the consumer, but injures our 
agricultural system. For marketing, the 
say, is but the other half of production. 
There is nothing that would in the long run do more to 


| whole as 


economists 


improve English farming and the general productivity 
|of the land than this put right. If 
| scientific methods of production are necessary to the 


to have matter 


farmer, a well-organized system of marketing is 


modern 
hardly less important. 


Sut if co-operative trading is desirable, is it really 
| practicable? In the modern conditions of England, 
so different, as we are reminded, from those of Denmark 


that the eritics are apt to assume that if they can 
show a difference between Eneland and Denmark the 
whole case for co op ration breaks down can we ever 


hope to bring this system to permanent success ? 
Two main instanees of this difference are ordinarily 
brought forward. First, that the Enelish farmer, unlike 


the Dane, has a good market in his own country; and, 


secondly, that he is not, as a rule, the « 


hold of his land. Of the these two instances, 
though mentioned in the Report of the Agricultural 
| Tribunal, it is hardly necessary to say much. If it 


| really a satisfactory explanation, how should we account 


wher of the free- 


first of 


were 


for the suecess of co-operation in Germany and in Italy, 


and other countries from which there is no large export 
| of food, or for the various successful experiments here ? 
Would the factory at Elmswell have been easier to establish, 
would it have been likely to have had more frequent imita- 
| tors, if it had been a factory for exporting bacon to some 
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distant shore ? Would the Harpenden Dairies have been 
more successful if they had been engaged in making butter to 
send abroad? In Oxfordshire for nearly a year past 
a small committee of landowners and farmers has been 


engaged in promoting a co-operative bacon factory. 
After holding a series of farmers’ meetings, we have 
succeeded in enrolling some five hundred members, 


who have subscribed between them over £22,600 share 
capital, 
more than 13,000 pigs a year. We are, on the whole, 
well satisfied with the progress that has been made, 
and in a spirit of sober optimism we are hoping within 
a few weeks from now to start our business. But we 
have never concealed from those whom we have invited 
to join us the surprising fact that we are proposing to 
sell our bacon to English distributing firms for con- 
sumption in English homes. It is suggested that we 
should have done better if we had been in a position 
to assure them that, while we did net contemplate 
making any attempt to enter the great home market, 
we had an excellent opening, let us say, in Timbuctoo ! 
It must be confessed, however, that as regards the 
other objection—that English farmers are not as a rule 
the owners of their land and that this has prevented, 
and is likely always to prevent, them from combining 
effectively together—a much stronger case may be made. 
Great as have been the benefits which the old system 
of landiord and tenant has brought to our agriculture 
and may in some cases still continue to 
is reason to think that it is getting, 


in the past, 


bring, so to 


there 


speak, worn out, that it has a tendency to check pro- 
gress, and that a fair system of land purchase enabling 


tenants to “ enfranchize” their holdings on equitable 
terms, with ihe assistance of an agricultural bank, would 
probably be of great advantage to our agriculture. It 
may be doubted indeed whether co-operative enterprise 
will ever reach its full development until the proportion 
of occupying owners is far greater than it is. And yet 
we are told that in Sweden, where farming with 
the help of co-operative methods has recently shown 
great progress, the system of land tenure is not unlike 
our Moreover, even here the increase 
has recently and ther 
already a suflicient number of occupying owners—who 
are generally amongst the most energetic and successful 
of farmers provide a fair nucleus for co-operative 
work. Without making a full inquiry into this question, 
which would be of this article, ii 
may, I think, be assumed that our present old-fashioned 
land although in ways a disadvantage, 
is not at all a factor. The true 
of the comparative failure hitherto of the 
co-operative movement in England is indeed far simpler. 
Co-operation has made so little 
nor from the absence of an export trade, 


in frecholds 
is probably 


own. 
been considerable, 


far beyond the scope 


system, some 


explanation 





decisi 
farmers’ 


land system, 
nor from the 
togeth« Yr, but 


farming world have 


natural inability of farmers to combine 
because the leaders of 
not taken the matter seriously, and 
as a rule, thought it worth 
that 


opilvion 


farmers themselves have not, 
their either. 


** united 


while to do so There has not been 
and convinecd 


as Lord Ernie 


body of informed 


without which it is impossible, has said, 


for co-operation to suceced. 
The very success of the Farmers’ 
ffort at combination that English 
—has been in some ways a drawback to the co-operative 
undoubted benelits which the Union 
industry I have spoken. It 


art of organization. It 


Union—the only big 


farmers have yet made 


movement. OF Lin 
has brought to the 
has taught larm« 


a sense of solidarity 


already 


rs the has given 


which will in time bear fruit. 


branches are already 


them 
Some of its great county 


viving 
giving 


and entered into contracts for the supply of 





active support to the promotion of trading societies. But 
its activities hitherto have been mainly, though not 
entirely, political; and it has also had a tendency to 
concentrate the farmer’s mind on politics—on the hope 
of subsidies or Protection as the only remedy for the 
present troubles—with the result that the subject of 
economic combination has never yet had the attention 
it deserves. At headquarters especially there has been 
until recently a certain attitude of cold aloofness from the 
co-operative movement, and in the N.F.U. 
official organ of the Union, which is sent every 


month to 
the subject is rarely or never 
National Farmers? 


is no reason why ¢o- 


thousands of farmers, 
mentioned. “In the hands of the 
Union,” wrote Lord Ernie, ‘ there 
operation should not triumph here as it has done jy 
Denmark.” That is, I believe, perfectly truc 
leaders of the Union are at present a little slow in taking 
hold. P 
Nor has the attitude of the present Government, or of 
any recent Administration, been more helpful. In the 
case of the present Government the apparent indifference 
is especially remarkable, because in the course of the last 
election the late Prime Minister stated in his letter to 
the N.F.U. that the promotion of co-operation would be 
one of the four principal items of the Government's 
agricultural policy. First there would be an 
into agricultural rating, there was to be 
“the promotion of co-operation in the transport and 
sale of agricultural produce.” Since then we have 
the Interim Report of the Agricultural Tribunal, in 
which are sect out the “* serious disadvantages ” to which 
farmers are exposed in their present unorganized state, 
and a definite recommendation is made for assistance to 
the movemeut (paragraphs 10-15); and also the three 
Reports from Lord Linlithgow’s Committee in which the 
same theme is illustrated. But the Government them- 
selves have done nothing. Of all the proposals of their 
agricultural policy this is, so far as I know, the 
that they have yet made no attempt to carry out. In 


Vi ho 


} 


but the 


inquiry 
and secondly 


iw 
haa 


only one 
this matter I do not go so far as Lord Bledisloe, 
his most interesting le 
view that without sor 
given to farmers’ co-operation 
other countries it is impossible 
any considerable success, but I entirely agree with him in 


‘tter of last week appears to take the 
ne such Government suppert as is 
Gov 


for the movement to ha. 


by the ernmerts of 


thinking that if the Government had some definite pla 

based as he says upon knowledge and sympat 
| supporting and encouraging it, this would of almost 
incalculable value. By carrying out such a_ policy, 
especially if it were combined with a scheme of land 
purchase, the Government would do more to put English 


way not because of our | 


agriculture on a permanent basis of prosperity than by 


any other means that could be devised. For my own part, 


I have no doubt that whether with or without such hel 


ithe English farmer by better organization can sa‘ 
| himself and will in time do so. The movement that wa 
started forty-one years ago in West Jutland has been 


opinion in. the | 
{ . 
gradually spreading through the a 


ericultural world, and 
in spite of unusual obstacles is steadily making way even 
The question seems to me to be whe ther 


salvation slow ly . 


in this country. 


we shall still be left to work out our 
wastefully and with difficulty, or whether by effective 
guidance and leadership, which it has hitherto lacked, 


we shall bring the farmers’ co-operative movement to @ 
speedier and more certain success, 


Pitre Morne. 
The Publisher will be grateful if readers will i iform 
him of any difficulty experienced in buying the paper 
or of instances where it is not obtainable on Friday morning. 
It is only in this way that de ‘fects can be discovered in tle 


machinery for the SpecratTon’s speedy distribution. 
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THE SHELDRAKE. 
WHE November day is just awakening 
1 sands are still wrapped in the mystery of early 
morning; a grey haze blots the horizon. In the 
pool below, a dog otter is swimming with long strokes, 
mi At the bend, further up, 
three storks are carved in stone, black 


amainst the haze, while another 


and the 
out 


king his way up the river. 

standing, as if 

flies down, on heavy 

wing. to secure a share of 
the sea. It is 

' 


a winding mirror jet into the sands. 


way towards very still, and the river 


looks like A soft, 
tentative whistle comes, and at last I see the sheldrakes 
—a pair of them swimming low, and feeding down stream, 
making their way to the marshes. 
Always a of our estuary the sheldrake 
vanishes when the big broods full 
le of bog myrtie, bramble 
and harsh grass that covers the peat bogs. Here they 
denuded of flight 
I have never seen 


familiar feature 


are almost orown, 


Some say they hide in the tan; 


y 
) 
! 


remain hidden while, practically 


feathe rs, they are incapable ol flying. 


them during this period; all I know 


November haze is over the 
] 1 
i 


The families vanished when the flappers were big enough 
to go into their adult moult, and from that time till mid- 
November they have been unseen. 

> back only by twos 


Even now they come 


47 





in the early morning, feeding in pairs; but 


apparently ng 
when the tide comes swirling across the estuary they | 


in company on the edge of the marsh, gencrally 


sleeping until the sands are bare enee more, then hey 
gather round the shallow pools and amuse themselves. 
There is a magnifying effect about the purple haze that 


hides nothing. The sheldrakes 


1 lareer 
il reer, 


st aldermanic in proportions, and, standing very 





re almo 
erect, with upstretched necks, look like geese. 


They are fond of playing in the shallow pools, and 


their wings and making a 


chase each other, flapping 

ry of water and sand. At this time they fluff them- 
selves out and look very white and big; later in the 
pring, when the ducks quacking loudly, they 


When 


resemble a company of domestic ducks at play. 


they are bathing in the edge of the river they splash 
with tremendous energy, sending clouds of spray into 
t! on which the sun’s reflections form tin 
rainbows : 

The ducks quack loudly and somewhat harshly, but 
t ’s whistle is generally soft and plaintive. The 
latter fight for their mates, and the combat is gen ‘rally 

Cr le aiiair, by no means dangerous. The two drakes 
waddle out on the sands, thei plumage in the pink of 
condition; the ¢ tnut band upon their breasts is 

rtlingly bright. The « batants step out, walking 
very erect, their chests well out, and standing as it were 
on their tails. They meet chest to chest, pushing and 
shoving until one gives back, or both retire to their 
tarting place, then they resume the majestic march to 
meet once more and push and shove, chest to chest. A 
few feathers are, perhaps, pulled out, but this is rare, 


I'he battle may last a few minutes, or it may last an 


hour. One that 
Th } t 


the ducks do not scem to 


I watched lasted the whole afternoon. 
take 


rs, but play and amuse themselves in the pools 


any interest in these 
encountt 
close by 


The nests ar 
among the limestone ridges that, weathered grotesquely, 


made on the fells, sometimes high up 


surmount the tops of the fells. A rabbit warren is always 
and the nest built too far back in the hole to be 


chosen 


reached by the hand. It is easy to detect the particular | folk, 





is that when the | 
estuary the sheldrakes come | 
unobtrusively as they went. | 


and threes, | 


until the sentinel drakes | 


| nearness of 


| solved, 


rabbit warren, for the tracks of the duck are plainly 
visible on the red-brown sand of the opening. It is a 
wonderful l the grev-white 
| 
I 


composed of soft 
down that clothes the mother duck’s bri Evidently 


structure 
‘ast. 
it comes off very easily, for one can always tell when 
nesting mothers have slept through the flowing of the 
tide on the edge of the marsh, for masses of down cling 
to the dry marsh grass. 

The drakes whistle shrilly when they hear their mates 
quacking as they sail straight down from the fells to the 
The 


but 
then mu 


marsh, and always fly up to meet them. nestin 


@ JS 


when th 


*h in 


operations do not seem to trouble them, 
hatched the 
1d are furious if anything even looks at the 
and off 


I remember mecting a family party in 


a 
ducklings are drakes are 


evidence ai 


ducklings. Gulls other birds are driven with 


angry gestures. 


] 


fell lane, three miles distant 


a narrow fi 
The drake stood bravely 


from the nearest 
hissing savagely 
to bite. The mother 
lenly developed a broken 


sea. defiant, 
and apparently quite determined 
duck appeared to have sud 


wing and fluttered about as if actually wounded and 
The ducklings vanished like the 
I chimbed over the wail, and left the little 


‘ace, simply watching the sheldrake parents 


. } 
Mmagie unacr 


dying. 
rrass tufts. 





The next morning ] 


( brood and d P ri Saw 
them down at the estuary. I knew the drake again bv 


a broken feather th: out grotesquely from his 


I 
The mystery of their journey down the rou 


wing. 
he fell to the sea was 


tracks and stony side of t 
TS) — } . Fi 
although the gamekeeper declared that 
parents had Cc Uri d th - ducklines down in the iv be: 


si 7 
Another time I saw 


down to the estuary It was not very far from the 
sands as the crow flics, probabiy barely a quarter of a 


ry 


the way down was extraordinarily diflicult. The 
nest had been made in a warren on the fell side, 


deep gravel pit cutting out the heart of the hill below the 


mile, but 
with a 


It was an ideal spot to observe, and hiding myself 
watched the 
The little family— 
the 


nest, 


between some limestone rocks, I whole 


journey through my field glasses. 
there ten- t 

perilous edge of the gravel pit. Three slipped over and 
slid from rock to rock until they reached the bottom a 
hundred and fifty feet below, absolutely unhurt. The 
men working in the pit signailed to me that they were all 


‘mother did not feel any alarm. 


were waddled after the mother along 


right, and a: 


I concluded that she had not missed them, for she con- 


1 
inued h 


{ r i ul Icy, marshalling the remainder of her 
flock thr ’ ioh the ereat erevices in the limestone ride <.. 

det {F bushes of bramble, through patches of 
bracken, and forests of nut bushes, until finally she 
reached a1 1 that led downward The family waddled 
long this, o1 irailway line, then over a siding, and into 
ra) vard fail of truc Kk 2 loading and unloa linge Wag IS» 
straight through the vard gates, and along a road shut 


in by a sea wall. Then she reac lan open space in the 


wall that led down to the a. The ducklings scrambled 
‘dl with their long 
ball and 
ared 


The mother, to 


down this, and then, p 
scramble, they curled themselves into a round 


It was ‘app 


went to sleep. 
fell. 
my surprise, flew across to the gravel pit and brought out 
her family. Sh 
the workmen, 
me that cach year the 

ducklings down the same way, and always some of them 
fell gravel pit! I watched them 
marvelling at the knowledge of the mother 
would not let me approach within many yards, but paid 


on the scene, flving down frora the 


the rest of displayed no alarm at the 
assured 


and they afterwards 


same sheidrake brought her 


into the for days, 


duck, who 


no heed to gravel men, and railway porters, and such 


H. ‘TuHopurn-CLarke, 
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WORLD. 


By Everyn WReEncit. 


A S I anticipated in these notes, Mr. Lloyd George has | 


had quite a triumphal progress in Canada and in the 
United States, and there has been no discordant note. 
Since the War, no foreign statesman has received such a 
spontaneous welcome, and even his political adversarics 
must admit that the ex-Premicr, thanks to his native 
tact and intuition, has made no mistakes. After his 
western and southern tour Mr. Lloyd George concludes 
his American trip with a few days’ visit to Philadelphia 
and New York. At Washington dinners in his honour 
were given by President Coolidge and Secretary Hughes. 
While he was there Mr. Lloyd George called on 
ex-President Wilson, now leading a life of retirement, 
owing to his broken-down health. At Springfield, Hlinois, 
the ex-Premier had some very wise remarks to make at the 


banquet given in his honour. He particularly drew 


attention in his tribute to Abraham Lineoln to Lincoln's | 


clemency in the hour of triumph—-a theme which General 
Smuts also stressed in his great speech to the South 
African Luncheon Club last week. 

* . * * 

President Coolidge paid a remarkable tribute to 
Mr. Lloyd George in a letter to Mr. Mark Sullivan, the 
well-known journalist, in which he said, inter alia :— 

“Tam very certain that Mr. Lloyd George’s visit to America 
has been a piece of good fortune for both his country and our 
own. . . IT hope he will feel when he leaves us a few days 
hence that his effort in bringing his message to us has not been 
entirely vain.” 

* « * * 

Few speeches have ever received such world-wide 
publicity as that of General Smuts. Columns of it 
were cabled by the various agencies and correspondents 
to the Press of the United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and, of course, South Africa. The Press 
of Great Britain as a whole, with one notable exception, 
paid a wonderful tribute to the timeliness and wisdom 
of General Smuts’ speech. Mr. Garvin wrote :— 

“We can say of it what so far as we know was never said of 
a speech before—that the mass of decent citizens felt cleaner 
for it. They breathed better air.” 

The Manchester Guardian put into words what most of 
us have been feeling when it wrote :— 

“General Smuts delivered yesterday the most cloquent, moving, 
ard statesnranlike speech which we remember on the troubles 
which overshadow Europe.” 

+ + * « 

In reading General Smuts’ words on the reason why 
South Africa had a special message to give to stricken 
Europe, a talk with General Botha in 1913 came back 
to my mind. But first let me quote what General 
Smuts said concerning the treatment meted out to his 
countrymen by the victor in the South African War : 


“We also had our age-long contention between the white races 
in South Africa. Defeated, broken, utterly exhausted, 
my ltt!e people ako had to bow to the will of the conqueror. 
But it wes not an impossible peace. The war was not continued 
in another form after the peace. The Boers were not treated as 
moral pariahs and outeasis. Decent human relations were 
re-established and a spirit of mutual understanding grew up.” 


* * * * 

It was on a brilliant October day that General Botha 
took me out on the verandah of his ollice in Mr. Herbert 
Be'ser’s beautiful building overlooking the 
Pretoria. We were discussing South Africa’s tragic past 
and the future relationship of the two white races. 
General Botha put his hand on my shoulder and said : 
“The way your Government under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Banucrman treated my people is something I shall never 


town of 


| 


| have something solid and enduring. 


eal 
forget. In the hour of victory you gave us our freed 

You trusted us. Whenever the British Con ea 
is assailed I shall stand by it and so will the majority 
of my people.” A year later, when the War heat 
out, I often recalled General Botha’s remarks. but ne 
they were spoken I little thought that he would so aie 
be given a chance of proving the genuineness of oe 
protestations. Ifev different might have been the 
Empire's history in South Africa during the War whey 
the Beyers Rebellion took place Hf Great Britain 
adopted a policy of “ might is right ” 


\monwealth 


Oke 


had 
such as we have 
recently witnessed in the Ruhr. 
* * * * 
So much attention has been foeussed on that part of 


General Smuts’ speech which dealt with France’s present 
policy that there is a danger of his very cloquent tribute 
to the British Empire being overlooked. I make yy, 


apology for reprinting it. and I am sure the readers of 


the Spectator will agree with me that the space at m 
disposal could be utilized to no better purpose : ; 
“Tt is an inspiring, I have almost said awe-inspiring, spectacle 


to see our great Commonwealth, or rather our League of Nations 
gathering from the ends of the carth. Here in a tumbling, falling 
world, here in a world where all the foundations are quaking vou 
7 hl 5° 

rhe greatest thing on earth. 


| the greatest political structure of all time, it has passed unseathed 
through the awful blizzard and has emerged stronger than ever 


| before. 








, Why has it stood the test where so many others hay 
failed and gone under? It is beexuse in this Empire we sincerely 
believe in and practice certain fundamental pring iples of human 
government, such as peace, freedom, self-development, self-govery. 
ment and the like.” 

* * * 

All who reeall the happy results of previous Empire 
cruises will unite in congratulating the Adiniralty on 
its decision to send the squadron of two battle cruisers, 
* Hood’ and * Repulse,’ and five light cruisers, * Delhi, 
‘Dauntless,’ ‘ Dragon,” * Dunedin,’ and * Danaé,’ 
the world. 
November 27th, and are due back in home waters on 
September 28th next vear. 
to be visited are in the British Empire, the cruise also 


round 
The warships are to leave Devonport on 


Although most of the places 


includes several American ports such as San Francisco 
and Honolulu, and the White Ensign will be 
in places where it is seldom seen. 
* * * * 
The still lacks 


firmation, that Mr. Harvey's successor at the Court of 


show 


announcement, which official con 
St. James is to be the former Senator from Minnesota, 
Mr. Frank Kellogg, has occasioned some surprise in 
Great Britain only because his name was not ver 
familiar to the British Public. 
% * * * 

Candidates for the position were said to be Senator 
Root, Mr. James M. Beck (the United States Solicito:- 
General), Mr. Houghton (American 
Berlin) and Governor Lowden of Hlinois. 
ment of a Middle-Westerner to the position was probab 
a wise move of President Coolidge’s quite apart from 


Ambassador 


The appoint: 


the qualifieations of the new Ambassador. Mr. MKellogy 
is a lawyer of distinction and has been President of th 
American Bar Association. During the bitter fight 


between the Senate and ex-President Wilson in 1920 he 
was in favour of the League of Nations, “ with mild 


therefore, belong to tl 
Mr. Kellogg was 


Harding's ant 


reservations ’; he does not, 
school of out-and-out * isolationists.” 

a close friend of President 
frequently played golf with him 
devotee. His friends believe that he will {ill the jp 
of Ambassador in Londen with distinetion. and worthil! 


personal 
of which eame he is 4 


sition 


uphold the traditions established by his predecessors. 
in * * x 

The celebration of the fourth Friday in September 

as an “ Americam Indian day ” 

up in the United States, 








is being widely taken} 






and is proof that the whiuteJ 
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man is at last realizing the debt which he owes to the 
red man. The Indian population of the United States 
js stated by the Rocky Mountain News to be 500,000, 
of whom less than half are pure blooded. At a recent 
meeting in New York of the various societies interested 
in Indian welfare work, the idea of setting apart one 
day each year when the interests of the “ original ” 
Americans would be looked after was warmly taken up. 
The committee appointed by Mr. Hubert Work, the 
secretary of the Interior, has also drawn up “ a program 


. s Phy ’ . . 6s “a ae ‘> 
of rignts for the American Indian—or Amerindian, 
as some ethnologists term him. 

‘i x x ¥ * 


The basis of the committee's report, according to the | 
The basis s re] | sort of shorthand, and immensely labour-saving. 


Literary Digest, as stated by Dr. Herbert J. Spindin, of 
Harvard, is to develop rather than destroy * the Indians’ 
of race,” and the suggestion is made that they 


price 
‘encouraged and permitted to undertake as 


should be 
oreat a degree of se 
attention is directed to the work of the American Indian 
Association of Minneapolis, where the first Indian school 
in the United States has been established, conducted by 
Indians for Indian children. One recommendation of 
the report, which will appeal to all who have been 


h the 


If-government as possible.” 


brought unto touch wit problem of introducing 


Western civilization to native races, is that, even though 





| second-hand conventions, 


Special 


the Indian should be educated in the arts and sciences cf | 


to-day. no attempt should be made to “ civilize ” 
“by killing his Indian psychology and his consciousness 
Certainly the effort to study the problem of 


none too soon, for their 


ol race. 
the Amerindians has been made 
numbers are decreasing at the rate of two thousand 


per annund. 


i 


THEATRE. 
WARNING” 
COMEDY. 


Ir was a question whether in McHugh, the man who had taken 
the lease of Woodford’s the detective or the stunt 


THE 


“THE LAST AT THE 


theatre, 


heatrical manager predominated. Woodford’s theatre had 
been closed ever since the night five years ago when old 


him | 


and actions together. It leaves you at the end not so much 
unconvinced as feeling the lack of those harking back explana. 
tions whose tedium in the theatre is one of the worst problems 
with which a drama of action provides the would-be play- 
wright. Just so would a Robot playwright leave his audience, 
for he, being passionless, would have observed actions without 
deducing motives. 

But there is one thing about this play and its fellows that 
makes believe that they are not 
compilations but the clumsy, shapeless, yet oddly efficient 


one strange mechanical 


young of a new school of popular melodrama. That is the 
complete absence in them of the conventions which were so 


marked a feature of the old melodramas. 

An efficient Robot playwright would have taken advantage 
of all the conventions he could find—for conventions ure a 
These plays 
have their faults, but they have avoided the snare of taking on 
If in time they work out a conven- 
tion of their own, much of their clumsiness will disappear, and 
we may find ourselves with a really good tradition of popular 
play again. TARN. 








(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 665.) 


LETTERS TO THE 


DEFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 


EDITOR. 


| Sir,—May I first of all point out that there is a dela 
tionary factor at work to which perhaps vou have not given 


adequate attention, but which strengthens your case for a 
change of policy ? 
public to pay off floating debt held by the banks deposits are 
diminished. 


You truly say that by borrowing from the 


But what is even more important, a diminution 


| also takes place in the very liquid reserves of the banks held 


| against the remaining deposits. 


The actual cash held by the 
London clearing banks averages now only some 11 per cent., 


being considerably Jess than in pre-War days. This cash is 


| probably not much more than is necessary for the actual 


Woodford, the actor, had died on the stage at the climax of | 


the great candlestick scene in his own successful melodrama, 
The Snare. 

Repeated efforts had been made to reopen the theatre, but 
the place was haunted. Strange lights were seen in the dark 
auditorium at rehearsals, a limping step was heard crossing the 


empty creaking boards of the stage. Twice groans were 
heard coming from the boarded-up dressing-room where 
Woodford had died, a strange heavy scent .. . in short, 


not even the . Brat... i 
Was too much to expect of aetors and actresses. 

But McHugh! Was it a 
motive ? MeHugh 
defy 


audacity, 


most cheerful light comedy 


wus there a sinister 
if he had to 


* stunt,” or 
Anyhow, was determined, 
revive The Snare itself with as many members of the 
original cast as he could 
ifnot even his large frame, square jaw and unwavering business- 
Ghost or crook, 


assembie. At one time it seemed as 
man manner could carry the thing through. 
the power that possessed Woedford’s theatre was as implacable 
and to the tune of 


turantulas, the 


three acts, 
through 


as resourceful so on for 


revolver shots. escapes stage box, 


all hell, to reope n the theatre and, as a last touch of 


| deposits. 


flashes of flame, corpses, and at least one perfectly genuine | 


scream from the best-fed section of the audience. I enjoyed 
it. The Last Warning is not quite a play, for there is no 
for the mind or the sensibilities in 


ail real plays, whether by Shakespeare, Shaw, 


it such as is 


a* .¢ ; 
Satisiaction 


provided by 
or the brothers Melville. 
ioned melodrama in the most curious way. 


This play differs from an old- 
But for one 


factor, a comparison between a Robot and a human being 
seems to fit this difference. The Last Warning is a Robot 
play in that it is much more eflicient than the old shocker, 
entirely ursentimental, yet totally incapable of fitting motives 


Sut behind the cash reserves there is a 


reservoir from which the workine reserves are fed. It 


working reserves. 
is the 
real reserve, and is composed for the greater part of Treasury 
bills. It is the level of this 
important. 

The deflationary policy has, th: 
reduces the deposits of the banks, and also 
portion—the reserves held remaining 
To the effect felt 
because of the superabundance of floating debt, and up to a 


eredit reservoir which is so 

action It 
and in undue pro- 
the 


was perhaps 


refore, a dual 


liquid against 


begin with not 


point may even have been salutary, but as the process goes ou 
it must inevitably be felt and with ever-increasing severity. 
Judging by the fact that Treasury bonds are still being offered 
for sale « very week, the policy of reducing floating debt still 
obtains, although for the moment it may be That 
this policy should be definitely stopped I am in entire accord. 


inoperative. 


But you propose to go further and actually to reverse the 
policy by increasing the floating debt, which in turn would 
of the liquid reserve 


increase deposits and also raise the level 


reservoir. At first this sounds logical —a mere replacement of 


a portion of what has been taken away. But without adequate 
safeguards, which at present do not exist, T must contess that 
embarking on such a 
but to vet 


on to what quicksands we 


banking instinct shrinks from 


It is casy to embark upon it, 


one’s 


policy. not so cass 
back to land, and there is no saying 
night ultimately be driven. 
You further stress 


paramount inyportance of 


and again I am in entire accord —the 


standard of value. In this 


bill 


a stabl 


floating debt, or anyhow in the ‘Treasury portion of it, 


which is convertible into curreney at the will of the holder, 
| either at once or at the outside in three months, we have a 
standard of value, but the mischief is that it is not stable. Uf 
the floating debt is diminished prices tend downward ; if it is 


to sugivest 
the 
iter part of it, in such 


*, therefore, 
to stabilize 


increased prices tend upward. fF venture 


that stability would be attained if we wet 
existing floating debi, or any! 
a way that all debts. including any subsequent floating debt, 


iow the ore 


would be subordinate io it. «That is to say, this portion of the 
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floating debt would be made not only a basis of credit, which 
indeed it is at present, but the sole basis of credit. Then any 
subsequent floating debt, such as you propose for your unem- 
ployment scheme, would become a part of the credit structure 
built upon that basis, as, in fact, floating debt used to be in the 
days of the gold standard. 

Now this stabilization is perhaps a difficult operation for a 
country to perform alone and unaided. It is difficult for a 
country to make an absolutely binding contract with itself. 
The operation enters the realm of practical polities, however, 
if several countries to whom the sanctity of contract is simply 
beyond question were to agree upon a common policy. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Imperial and Economic Con- 
ferences, if their members are prepared to co-operate, possess 
the power to give to the Empire the inestimable boon of a 
stable standard of value. Surely there can be no more fun- 
damental and important question before these Conferences ? 

Considerations of space prevent me from describing in 
detail what is now known as the Empire Currency Bill Scheme, 
which has been referred to the Economie Conference. In a 
word, the scheme secks to stabilize, in the form of an issue of 
Empire Currency bills, an agreed upon proportion of the 
floating or short-dated debts of the countries of the Empire, 
against which, but against nothing else (except gold), the par- 
ticipating countries would agree to issue currency. By a 
stroke this portion of the Empire’s debt would be placed in a 
separate category from all other debt, and would become the 
supreme source of credit to which all other debt and all other 
contracts must conform so long as the agreement between the 
Thus, as I venture to think, we would 
an Empire 


countries lasted. 
become possessed of a stable standard of value 
standard and an Empire basis of credit. 

We can now consider for a moment the operation of this 
Empire standard, with its safeguards and automatic checks, 
upon the Spectator’s scheme of unemployment finance. Sup- 
pose that for the purposes of that scheme the British Govern 
ment decided to issue £50,000,000 of Treasury bills which were 
taken up by the banks. Other things being equal, the deposits 





would be increased by £50,000.000, but the base on which | 


If this base—this 
was normally, let 


the deposits rest would not be increased. 
reserve of cash plus Empire Currency bills 


us say, 20 per cent. of the deposits, then the reserves of the | 


banks would be £10,606,000 below normal as the result of the 
above operation. Thus, the demand for British ‘Treasury bills 
would decrease through a diminution in the power to take 
them up, while the demand for Empire Currency bills would 
increase because of the desire of the banks to augment their 
reserves. The rate for the former would therefore tend 
upward and the rate for the latter would tend downward. I, 
later on, were to the 
Treasury bills for discount, or by the Government for a loan 
wherewith to pay Treasury bills off, the result would also 
depend upon the extent of the Bank of England's holding of 
Empire Currency bills, for against nothing else could it issue 
currency ; nor, for that matter, could the British Government 
issue Currency notes except aguinst these bills. If the expan- 
sion of credit increased considerably, the Bank Rate would have 
to be raised in self-protection. In short, the checks to which 
we were accustomed under the gold standard would 
applied, and applied not in an arbitrary manner, but auto- 
matically. Of desirable that the total 
issue of Empire Currency bills should be fixed at a figure large 
enough to allow for considerable elasticity in credit. But 
the point is that this could be done with safety under the 
standard, which provides an interest-bearing basis 


resort made 


course it would be 


Empire 
for credit and always under automatic control, 

Under these safeguards, which would be provided by the 
Empire standard of value, there is, 1 think, much to be said 
for the Spectators policy of regulating the payment off of debt 
according to the state of uncmployment, and with that policy 
I am also in accord.— I am, Sir, &e., 

5 Princes Street, E.C. 2. J. F. Daruinc. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—I agree that the question of unemployment is of great 
importance, but I gravely doubt whether the remedies which 
are proposed are more than palliatives, and [am afraid they 
may in the Jong run tend to aggravate the disease. The 
destruction of wealth by the War is no doubt the main cause 
of the present serious situation, The tendency to produce 





Bank of England with | 


be | 


ee | 
unemployment was already in existence prior to 1914, wi 
all kinds of promises to give something fer nothine nd mm 
undermine the character of the nation. sii 
Having embarked on this dangerous course, 
disturbance produced by the War has placed the Government 
- serious straits in consequence of unemployment. Qg 
the devices which were adopted to alleviate this, no doubt 
much the worst was the dole, for this was an indirect encourage. 
ment to persons not ‘to look for work. The institution of 
works of utility, but not directly yiclding a revenue. Was 
somewhat less evil, but even this has serious drawbacks, 
What is most urgently needed is the investment of capital 
in reproductive schemes. To make this possible the rehabilita. 
tion of markets at home and abroad is most necessary, It 
seems to me that to tamper with the currency is the worst 
way to accomplish this most desirable end. We want as 
rapidly as possible to get back to sound measures of value 
at home and abroad. Every cffort should be made to on 
the Currency note on to a gold basis. “* Inflation ** is rathe r 
a symptom than a disease. To treat the symptom does not 
seem to me a sound policy. On the other hand, having got 
into the present trouble, any strong attempt to remove the 
symptoms would prebably aggravate the evil. In substance, 
then, I say in reply to the article in the Spectator—Avoid 
further Inflation as you would the devil—Lose no opportunity 
for prudent Deflation \ 
of Public Works to re-establish Inter- 
national Trade, and beg the Government not to meddle with 
Commerce or to fuddle with Tariffs. at all costs 
what has well been called the good will of the British pound 
sterling.—I am, Sir, &c., Ilvcu Bei, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 


the financia} 


—Do as litile as is possible in the way 
Use every endeavour 


Preserve 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—I cannot help wishing that you had submiited your 
article, * Deflation Means Unemployment,” to Dr. 





Leaf of the Westminster Bank, as well as to Mr. 


McKenna. Dr. Leaf’s article on the inilation fallacy, which 
appeared in the Times of January 30th, scems to me unanswer- 
able. Vhat he said then (and even a year carlicr) would 


happen in Germany has now happened. The Socialists, I 
know, do not Iet the ugly facts which we have 
spoil their pretty theories. But I trust that the 
in this country will profit by the example of Germany 
wise in time. 


en in Russi 
Inflationist 
and be 

Instead of debasing our coinage in the hope of remedying 
unemployment I would suggest that forgive Germany hei 
debt if she on her side would make an arrangement with us for 
mutual Free Trade for the next twenty years. 
business houses have pushed compctition until they are both 


we ive 


When two 
on the verge of bankruptcy, they sometimes find it wisdom 
to combine to prop each other up.“ Agree with: thin 
sary quickly whilst thou art in the way 
times good business policy, as well as sound Christian cthies. 
And I feei sure that long before the expiry of 
neither side would wish to depart from this arrangement, and 


adver- 


with him” is at 


twenty vears 





that many other countries would follow our examp! Titi 
these middle walls of partition which the Protectionists ha 
been raising all over the world to fabulous heights have been 
broken down business will never recover.—I am, Sir, &¢ 
Belfast, Conway A. Ross, 





[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,—-You ask for approval of the policy for dealing with 
unemployment set forth in the Spectator and endors 
Mr. McKenna. I do not. 


I believe inflation me: 


ruin and that as there has been somic 


ae . 
inflation, the only cours 


to pursue is to return to a sound currency by gredual and 
continuous deflation, I agree that unemployment is on 
the most serious problems of the day, but FE do not thi 
that the cessation of deflation would ctire it; on t i 


1 think it would make it worse. 

Your article suggests that cheap mency would go to remcg 
unemployment and that the Government should borr 
until employment is reduced to about 1 per f the 
population. Borrowing not money cheap, it 
merely transfers it from the individual to the Government, 


cont, <« 


docs make 


unless credits are created by using the printing press. The 
result of that is seen in Germany and Russia to-day. The 


same result occurred in France in the Revolution when the 
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Government created “ assignats.” But has not money been 
cheap lately ?. For some time past the Bank Rate was only 
three per cent. and now it is only 4 percent. It surely cannot 
be contended that a Bank Rate of four per cent. stops trade. 
I. G. BANBURY. 





[am, Sir, &c., 
Warneford Place, Highworth, Wilts. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—I most cordially agree with your article. Inflation is 
bad, but sudden deflation is ruin. The money to pay for 
the War was largely borrowed on paper, and the burden of 
the debt will be largely increased if it is made into a gold 
debt, as happened after the Napoleonic Wars, I remember 
Lord Balfour once saying that nothing is so benumbing to 
the springs of industry as a constant time of falling prices, 
or words to that effect. I am with Mr. McKenna in this.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., DESBOROUGH. 
Panshanger, Hertford. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm.—I observe in Mr. Arthur Kitson’s letter to you last 
week the statement that I have estimated the national 
wealth for 1920 at 30,000 million £. I should like to assert 
emphatically that I have never at any time made such an 
estimate. On the contrary I have, on various occasions 
(e.g., the Newmarch Lectures and evidence before the War 
Wealth Committee), strongly deprecated all such inflated and 
exaggerated figures. I have done all I can to show that 
the increase in the national wealth is far less than is com- 
monly supposed and, for reasons which I need not detail 
here, not in proportion to the increase in prices. 
and Taxable Capacity (1921) I dealt with the matter at some 
length, and concluded with the following words :— 

“While I prefer to give ao estimate of capital wealth at the 
present time for the reasons stated, I should like to add that, in 
my judgment, it cannot exceed 19 to 20,000 million £, and is probably 
much less.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Stamp. 

Tantallon, Park Hill Road, Shortlands, Kent. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—To those who have. always taken strong exception to 
the Report of the Cunliffe Committee, it is a great satis- 
faction to find the Spectator dealing on broad and clear lines 
with the whole question of currency policy, and I trust that 
your influence may now be directed to obtaining a definite 
statement from the Government of what their present 
policy is. 

Mr. Baldwin’s statement on the subject appears to justify 
Punch’s cartoon. He * We are not, in present cir- 
cumstances, any more than we have been for many months, 
pursuing a policy of active deflation, and we certainly do not 
propose to proceed in the direction of inflation.” Are we 
to understand from this that the policy of the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee, which was a policy of deflation, has been given up 
for the time ? Or does the introduction of the word “ active ” 
imply that deflation is now so securely embarked on its 
course that it can safely be left to operate without further 
official intervention ? Does the Government intend to give 
the country a stable level of prices or not, and if so, where 
is that level to be? Is it still intended to raise the value 
of the £ until we can restore the gold basis? If so, there 
must be a further fall of prices, with a continuance or an 
increase of the distress that has accompanied falling prices 
since the spring of 1920. If it is not intended to raise the 
value so far, where is it intended to fix it; that is to say, 
where is the level of prices to be stabilized? With our 
present artificial currency the whole matter is in the hands 
of the Government. It is of the utmost importance to the 
community, and especially to the business community and 


says : 


In Wealth | 











to the worker, to know what the future value of the £ is 
to be. They have suffered much from its variations since 
1914, and the confidence essential for the encouragement of | 
production cannot be restored until they are not merely 
assured of future stability, but have some definite know- 
ledge of the level of prices at which stabilization is to be 
effected. Mr. Baldwin’s facing-both-ways statement gives no 
Information, 


Mr. Baldwin finds little sign to-day of *‘ such a growth of 
world trade as occurred, for instance, at the time of the 





great gold discovery,” meaning, I suppose, in the ‘fifties 
If he would turn to the price indices of these days he would 
find that this great growth of trade was associated with a rise 
of prices following the depression and distress of the years 
that succeeded the Napoleonic Wars. There is not only no 
sign of a similar expansion of trade to-day, but no possibility 
of it while prices continue to fall, and sooner or later there 
will be a reaction against those who contrived artificial means 
for bringing prices down in recent years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
6 Sussex Place, W. 2, Joun O. MILLER. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
seems clear from the recent correspondence in your 
and elsewhere that the policy of active deflation 
or artificial restriction of purchasing power, officially adopted 
two and a-half years ago and now, we are told, discarded, 
has been a powerful contributory of the 
unemployment. If your action and that of Mr. MeKenna 
have secured a public recognition of this side of the question, 
which has been too much neglected by those preoccupied 
mainly by the condition of the dollar exchange, I take it 
that your object will have been attained. If the choice lies 
between two policies, one of which necessarily produces 
instability of prices in Great Britain and consequent stagna- 
tion in the home market, then I, for one, have no hesitation 
in agreeing with the contentions of your article. 

The attempt to impute to you a desire for inflation seems 
to me both unwarranted and disingenuous ; and it certainly 
comes oddly from those who are working for the protection 
of home industries, which, after all, is only another artificial 
method of raising prices.—I am, Sir, &e., 

43 Cadogan Gardens, BeERNARD MALLET. 


Srr,—It 
columns 


cause present 


A MESSAGE FROM DR. NANSEN. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—In my experience of 
few years few things have stood out so markedly as the 
great work of the British Relief Societies. The All-British 
Appeal is now making a gallant effort to raise sufficient funds 
to help the Near East refugees. During my brief visit to 
England I have been told of the generous response of your 
readers on behalf of these unfortunate people. Moncey is 
wanted to support them for one year, after which they will 
be self-supporting. It is a great cause, worthy of the great 
British people. If the All-British Appeal succeeds, hundreds 
of thousands of sufferers will be saved from a great tragedy. 
The British Societies have already done magnificent humani- 
tarian work ; to enable them to continue, the help of your 
readers is asked. I sincerely hope that those who sympathize 
with the All-British Appeal will send a donation to General 
Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, and so carry on the long tradition 
of charity which your great nation has maintained.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FRIDJOF NANSEN. 
South Western Hotel, Southampton. 


relief work during the last 


AMATEUR EXHIBITION OF 
CRAFTS. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

of 

connexion 


AN ARTS AND 


Srr,—An effort is being made by a body amateurs in 
London, whose names familiar in with the 
Exhibitions of the Royal Amateur Arts Society and other 


Art Clubs in London, to give practical proof of their sympathy 


are 


with professional artists who fall on evil days. They are 
organizing a special Exhibition of amateurs’ work in all its 


branches at Messrs. Elliott and Fry’s Galleries, Baker Street, 
from November Sth to 17th on behalf of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. 

The Committee consists of Candida Marchioness Tweeddale, 
C.B.E., The Hon. Margaret Amherst, Mrs. Horne, Miss Evelyn 
Bradshaw, Major Hussey, C.V.O., Mr. A. G. Ferard, C.B.E, 
(Hfon. Secretary), the Countess Bathurst, the Hon. Lady 
Mallet (chairman), the Hon. Sybil Legh, Mrs. Alfred Sotheby, 
Miss Ruxton, Mr. W. Ward’ Cook, Mr. Cyril FitzRoy, Mr. 
Ernest Thesiger, who issued invitations to exhibit to a large 
The 


response was so satisfactory that the whole of the available 


number of amateurs known to produce good work. 


space was speedily allotted and the organizers greatly regret, 
therefore, that they have been compelled to refuse applications 
from a large number of persons whom they would gladly have 
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included. Admission to the Exhibition will be free, but | controversialist, Maximilian Harden, has just issued anew book 


each exhibitor has to pay an entrance fee of 5s., which 
will be handed over to the Artists’ General Benevolent 


Institution, together with 15 per cent. on all articles 
sold, except in cases where the exhibitor wishes the 
whole proceeds of sale to accrue to the Charity. A small 


room will be set apart for some interesting drawings of 
the late Mrs. Hugh Smith. ‘The general exhibits will include 
pictures, jewellery, needlework, book-binding, glass, lace, 
wood carving, and various objects out of the common, such as 
a violoncello made by a blacksmith. The list of exhibitors 
includes H.R.I. the Princess Beatrice, Lady Patricia Ramsay, 
and the names of many other people well known, not only 
for what they are, but for what they can do. The Committee 
are anxious to make it clear that the Exhibition is not being 
undertaken by any particular Art Society or Club.—I am, 
Sir, ete., M. H. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS AND THE EMPIRE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—I read with the greatest interest Mr. Limmer’s letter on 
this subject in the Spectator of October 6th, and as an Old 
Blue feel proud that Christ’s Hospital should have been the 
first of our Public Schools to attack it systematically. He 
has explained in a convincing way the conditions of the 
problem, the vital importance of which Colonel Polson’s 
startling figures have thrown into strong relief, and the kind 
of solution the Christ’s Hospital scheme offers. Emigration as 
a career—that is the kernel ; and a career implies a training. 
Hitherto the Public School boy has too often been the 
emigration failure, the lad who has failed to make good at 
home, and has been shipped overseas to make a second start 
in a new country, where, lacking the necessary training and 
character, he is kept going by doles from the family purse. 
The *‘ remittance man” has an unsavoury reputation in the 
Dominions, which does not help on Imperial understanding 
and co-operation. But colonial life, though it offers many 
opportunities, makes heavy demands on physique, resolution, 
and initiative. ‘Those who are to succeed in it must be sound 
in body and character, and also have a sound training to fall 
back upon. Otherwise they are only too likely to drift into 
the big cities, which seem to have the same attractive force 
overseas as they have at home. Yet it is the country life 
which it is all-important to maintain, for it is ultimately that 
which keeps the cities going by supplying them with human 
material. ‘Thus, viewing the Empire as a whole, the greatest 
need is the filling up of the rich waste places with a vigorous 
population. The training required was once given by the 
home life of rural England, and then we sent out to the 
Colonies the surplus population of our country districts. But 
that time has long gone by. It is years since we ceased to 
send over the man with the plough. 


| and she probably would have been satisfied. 





The training must be 


given, therefore, by schools or other organizations, or it will | 


not be given at all. As Mr. Limmer points out, this is at 
present done to a considerable extent by institutions like the 
Barnardo Homes. 
supplies our Public Schools, and which, like every class, has 
inherited qualities of its own which can contribute a valuable 
element that might otherwise be lacking to the building 
up of the new nations. And there is another aspect 
which needs emphasis. If the rural parts of Greater Britain 
are to maintain their own life against the powerful pull of the 
cities, they will need as leaders men of a better education and 
wider outlook than can be got in the Elementary Schools. 
The establishment of such a system of emigration training in 
our Public Schools might thus render much the same kind of 
service to the rural communities overseas as the Officers’ 
Training Corps did to the British Army in the Great War. 

It is to be hoped that other Public Schools will turn their 
attention in the same direction, and that the movement may 
have the powerful support of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harry R, REICHEL, 
University College, Bangor, N. Wales, 
October 26th. 


HERR MAXIMILIAN HARDEN ON THE STATE 
OF EUROPE. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Slowly recovering from the attempt that was made 
to murder him last spring, that great journalist and 


But these hardly touch the class that | 





Germany, England and France, in which he presents the 
melancholy observations which war and peace have led him to 

I have met Herr Harden in his quiet villa at Grunewald. 
where threats of murder are too often the response to his 
words of peaceful admonition, yet fail to shake his delicate 
and wounded body or his firm heart and daring spirit. “ The 
situation is a desperate one,” said Herr Harden. “TI had 
foreseen it months ago. It is not a question of morals or 
right. It is an economic impossibility. Things cannot go 
on as they are. The rising of prices above the world’s level 
the shortness of food, the general misery, have given a dejected 
mentality to the people, both in the occupied land and in the 
rest of the country. No reform can be attempted before 
settlement of the Ruhr question is obtained. And there is 
only one possible solution to it. The word ‘ capitulation’ 
seems to frighten the timid and shy statesmen. It is used 
against them by the extremists of both Left and Right, 
strangely working hand in hand. But, after all, even if 
hatred for France is the general motive, what better than to 
stop the devastating effect of her policy and refuse to let it 
go to the utmost point it would reach—namely, the entire 
breakdown and anarchy of the land ? 

“I mycelf don’t believe in the deliberate wickedness of 
the French. I have watched both sides and seen that the 
actual impasse is the natural result of a series of faults, some 
unconscious, some conscious and deliberate. Do you realize, 
for instance, that the ‘ passive resistance’ in the Ruhr has 
cost us already 10 milliard gold marks? I have no special 
love for the Reparations Commission—but a few more milliards. 
It seems strange 
that the obvious moral principles of private life, which in- 
dividuals cannot overcome without material punishment and 
spiritual loss, have no validity as soon as national and inter- 
national feelings are in question. I think, though, there are 
not two morals, and I object to a patriotism which is only the 
sense of profit and benefit covering and excusing any shameful 
action made in the name of the welfare of this commercial 
organization called Une Patrie. But then, you see, I am not 
an orthodox -person—rather a ‘ Traitor’—and have been 
duly punished for it.” 

Speaking of the prospects of the present Government, 
Herr Harden seemed convinced that, unless new and unguess- 
able events took place, there were chances for Herr Strese- 
mann to remain, and for a settlement of the question to be 
obtained. ‘* One hears, of course, of a possible Putsch by 
extremists of the Right and of the Left. It seems to me that 


| things have gone too. far even for that. When the solution 


comes, and if it comes soon enough, the only feeling will be 
one of relaxation. Patience, in the German character, is 
infinite. The people have lost all their great illusions. They 
have lost their faith in Socialistic reforms, together with their 
belief in Socialist leaders. ‘The frightful conditions of everyday 
life have only left them energy enough to discuss the cost of 
living: it is the main theme one hears discussed everywhere, 
at parties, in trains or kitchens. The winter, of course, will 
be very hard; but desperation is stronger still. It would 
be quite as easy and likely, I think, to have a restoration of 
the monarchy as a proletarian Dictator. But the lack of 
great men is felt everywhere.” 

It scems to me that the natural fairness and loftiness of 
Maximilian Harden’s thoughts and mind are unable to grasp 
the unpleasant narrow point of view of the 'rench Government. 
He keeps an unshakable faith in that country of great past, 
great men, and great books. 

** T can’t imagine,” he added, ** that the French are hungry 
monsters. Their present Government certainly lacks easiness 
and grace. But I remain convinced that there is no strong 
objection among the French against concessions granted to 
the evident good will and good faith of Germany. The 
reinstatement of expelled officials, amnesty, etc., would not 
be difficult to come to agreement on.” 

European Reconstruction appears to Herr Harden as an 
entirely Continental enterprise. He remarks in his new book 
that English possessions in Europe only amount to the small 
spot of Gibraltar—and yet this Continent is the only one on 
which Great Britain claims a right of arbitration. 

“There is no doubt an exaggeration, a misunderstanding,” 
he said, “‘about the commonly expressed view that the 
reconstruction of Germany would solye at once the very 
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sent difficulty of British trade. 
problem of the day—it is a problem of hungry men and 
ruined homes. ‘The reconstruction of Germany is a question 
of years and years. 
breakdown means opulence and facilities for British Trade in 
Germany compared to the drastic restrictions and pro- 
hibition of imports that real reconstruction at work will mean. 
Did England not foresee it? To my mind the responsibility 
England shares in the present entanglement is greater than is 
generally thought. Any intervention is now useless. The 
conflict is a Franco-German one. The solution will be a 
Franco-German one. England has chosen to make it such. 
Action by her before the Ruhr occupation would have given 
an entirely different aspect to the problem. Had England 
first warned France of her actual opposition to a military 
occupation, France would probably have withdrawn and 
looked for some peaceful line of negotiations. Had England 
joined the French manoeuvre there would have been no 
German resistance, and the world would have been spared 
six months of wilful economic destruction and moral degrada- 
tion. However, whatever faults all governments may have 
committed, whatever extravagance public opinion may have 


Unemployment is a 


As a matter of fact, the actual period of 


| 





been led into, there is a greater and more dangerous culprit | 


who should be held responsible for both evils—the Press.” 
Ireminded Maximilian Harden that he has been a maestro 


and sometimes directed the orchestra to good performances. | 


“Alas! What can a small violin, however sincere and 
honest, do against thirty military bands ?””—I am, Sir, &c., 
MaArtThn_E LE Bas. 


TALE TY ‘ ty 
THE BREAK-UP OF GERMANY. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTarTorR.] 

Sirn,—Your impressive articie under the above heading moves 
me to send you the following extract from the letter of a friend, 
who has been travelling for some months in Germany :— 

I've had a stirring time in stricken Germany ; never before have 
I seen tragedy naked and ashamed stalking forth among conven- 
tional people in conventional surroundings, showing herself in all 
her many aspects—starvation, disease, nakedness, *cold and 
privation. I think even Moloch should be satisfied with the offering 
of little children provided for him by serene, gallant, resolute, 
confident France. But they won't pass through the fire to Moloch 
for most of the hearths are cold! In some of the great cities 
between twenty and thirty per cent. of the school children are 
tuberculous, and I have seen, off the beaten tracks of the tourist, 
countless boys and girls with no more than two garments apicce, 
the girls a blouse affair (I don’t know what the top half of a dress is 
called) and a petticoat ; the boys with a coat or a pair of trousers, 
No shirt for the lads, no underclothing for the girls, 
no boots for either.” 


nothing else. 


I enclose the name of my correspondent, which you will 
know well, as evidence of good faith.—I am, Sir, «c., 
Savage Club, W.C. 2. Cc. KE. L. 


CAN THE FARMER SAVE HIMSELF ? 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. Somers Cocks, properly draws 
attention to the fact that Denmark imports about seven 
millions sterling’s worth of cereals and seeds annually. But 
this is not all the story. In the period 1876-80 Denmark 
exported £969,000 worth of corn, flour, meal, seeds and food- 
stuffs, net. In the 1910-13 period Denmark imported 
£9,368,000 worth, net. But she used those imported products 


from £3,558,000 worth to £24,264,000 worth. Your corre- 
spondent’s deduction, therefore, that Denmark by no means 
succeeds in feeding herself does not seem to be justified 
when the full facts are stated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kineton, Warwick. ERNEST PARKE. 


be republished after their completion in the columns of the 
Spectator ? 


EUGENICS. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
in,—Certain articles and reviews which have appeared in 
the Spectator, in which eugenics has been sympathetically 
dealt with, encourage me to beg for space to plead the cause 
of racial improvement. ‘To put it briefly, the aim of the 


S 


1 


| 
| 
to raise her surplus export of animals and animal produce | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


to organic evolution, in so far as firmly established, for the 
benefit of mankind; or, in other words, to promote the 
welfare of future generations with the aid of biological science. 
The objects we have in view have often been grossly mis- 
represented, partly because one of the simplest ways of 
introducing the subject is by reference to the breeding of 
domestic animals. Though the lessons of the stockyard 
may teach us a good deal, we have, in fact, no intention of 
adopting its methods ; for the eugenist puts moral qualities 
first in the order of importance, intellectual second, and 
physical third. Bearing this in mind, let anyone go into a 
racing stable, where he will see such perfect pictures of health 
and energy in the stalls, and then either walk through our 
London slums or call to mind the look of a procession of the 
unemployed in normal times, and he will, I believe, find it 
impossible to deny that there is great scope for improvement 
in the breed of our race. As to how this improvement is to 
be effected, we have as yet no complete dogmatic creed, 
and we ask for help in discovering the right road. Eugenics 
is now more in the mind of the public than ever has been 
the case before ; and if wrong methods come to be advocated 
in the future, those who join the movement and make foolish 
but honest blunders will be less to blame than those who 
stand aside out of carelessness and allow cranks to get hold 
of the wheel. 

Philanthropists are nobly striving to improve human environ- 
ment, and with their ultimate aims all eugenists are in accord, 
It is folly to deny the importance of environment ; but it is 
equally foolish to blind our eyes to the fact that modern 
methods of philanthropy are increasing the birth-rate and 
diminishing the death-rate in bad homes, with most harmful 
consequences, even if natural inheritance be altogether left 
out of account. If the philanthropist were not buoyed up by 
hope, he could not pursue his most estimable work; and, 
in accordance with an inevitable psychological law, the wish 
for reforms of certain kinds becomes the father to the belief 
that such reforms can be accomplished. ‘The philanthropist 
is, in consequence, the worst judge both of the extent to which 
innate qualities are ineradicable in the child of to-day and 
of the amount of good which might be produced amongst the 








fugenist is to utilize the recently discovered truths in regard 


children of future generations by purifying the stream of 
natural tendencies which this generation is now passing on 
to posterity. It may well be replied that the same argument 
points to the probability that eugenists also are over-stating 
their case. Whether this be so or not, nothing would cause 
me to rejoice more than to see a truly impartial body set to 
work to make an exhaustive study of this whole question. 
When I have put forward these views in conversation, 
I have often and often been met with expressions of warm 
approval. My hearers seem to have felt strong sympathy 
for the suffering in mind and body of all the mass of mankind 
in the future, and to have believed that all this pain could 
be mitigated by eugenic reform to-day. 
to use a vulgarism, that their sympathy did not usually run 
to a guinea a year; for it must be admitted that they have 
not flocked in great numbers to join our Society which is, 
in consequence, sadly in need of funds. I wonder if any of 
your readers are inclined to show their desire to promote 
racial reform in a more practical manner ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eugenics Education Society, LEONARD DARWIN. 
11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 2. 


I suppose, however, 


DR. ROBERT BELL AND CANCER. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—I have read Dr. Robert Bell’s letter in the Spectator 
with sincere regret. Dr. Bell has written much that is inter- 
esting and useful about the causation of cancer. When, 


: | however, he asserts ** that 75 per cent. of cancer patients can 
P.S.—May I add the hope that Mr. Morrell’s articles will 


be cured without operation” he is stating what we all know 
to be absolutely false. If, on the other hand, he means that 
by attending to the diet and habits of the community 75 per 
cent. of cancer cases can be avoided, I entirely agree with him. 
I trust this is what he intends to convey by his words. If so, 
he should state it more clearly as many unfortunate sufferers 
from cancer may be led to postpone operative interference till 
too late. 

If, on the contrary, Dr. Bell believes that he can cure 
75 per cent. of cancer cases by his method without operation 
it is clearly his bounden duty to give his profession and the 
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public the fullest information as to the means he adopts to 
effect such a wonderful result.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
21 Cavendish Square, W. 1. W. ArsuTunot LANE. 


LISTER WARD, GLASGOW ROYAL 
INFIRMARY. 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 

Sir,—If I may say so~with all respect, I think your corre- 
spondent lacks the informatien. necessary to render him 
authoritative on the subject. The Managers of the Royal 
Infirmary do not intend to remove this ward except for very 
grave reasons. The Royal Infirmary has within the last 
twenty years been rebuilt. This rebuilding «2s «carted as a 
memorial of the long reign of her late Majesty, ‘.ueen Victoria. 
Part of the scheme is the erection of a thoroughly new, up-to- 
date dispensary (Out-door Department). The ground occu- 
pied by the Lister Ward is the only space within the Infirmary 
grounds on which the new dispensary can be built. Conse- 
quently, to the regret of everybody, the ward must be removed. 
There is one possible alternative, and that is to buy an 
additional piece of ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Infirmary, clear it of any buildings, and erect a dis- 
pensary there. But the Royal Infirmary has no funds to 
‘make any such purchase. It has survived the present crisis 
only through the exertions of the present Chairman, the 
Honorary Treasurer and the Acting Treasurer, and the hearty 
co-operation of the subscribers of all classes. I think that it 
is up to the people who are anxious to retain the Lister Ward 
to subscribe for another site for the Out-door Department. 

—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW FREELAND FErGus, M.D., LL.D. 

One of the Managers, 


THANKS TO “SPECTATOR” READERS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—During the summer you were good enough to insert 
an appeal from me on behalf of Vocal Therapy treatment for 
shell-shocked patients. The response to that appeal has in 
every way been worthy of the splendid charitable traditions 
of the Spectator readers, and I should be very grateful if 
you would allow me to thank them for their generous assist- 
ance. The sum total realized is £233 10s., contributions 
having varied from a cheque for £100 to 1s. 6d. * from an 
invalid.” Incidentally the addresses of the donors revealed 
the far-flung influence of the Spectator, since cheques and 
money orders were sent not merely from England, Scotland 
and Ireland, but from America, Canada, Italy, South Africa, 

Ceylon and Switzerland. 

No money was ever more needed, since even philanthropists 
must live, and grants having been withdrawn we were threat- 
ened with the loss of one of our most efficient teachers. Her 
salary accounts for £200 out of the £233. Our instructor 
and £33 into the bargain is, however, a blessed advance on 
our previous position of no instructor and no £33, and I 
cling to the hope that there are still corners on the map marked 
“red” whence help may yet come to helpers of the Empire. 
As samples of the healing powers of Vocal Therapy, donors 
will be pleased to hear that a man, who previously ran away 
and hid if he espied a stranger, after a course of Vocal Therapy 
sang a solo in the presence of the choir and a party of visitors 
—and enjoyed it! One choir organized a cricket eleven and 
played a match against a Hospital eleven, and though defeated 
are burning to begin again ; while another choir raised enough 
funds to provide themselves with lawn tennis—to the further 
benefit of their health and spirits.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WINIFRED BuRGHCLERE. 

P.S.—I should add that any subscription, small or great, 
addressed to me, The Lady Burghclere, 30 Green Street, 
Park Lane, W.1, will be promptly and gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE. 

| To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—We should be very grateful if you would allow us to 
draw the attention of your readers to the fact that Volume IV. 
of Public School Verse is now in preparation, and that all 
contributions intended for it should be scent to the editors 
before November 30th. All boys still at any Public or other 





Secondary School in the British Empire, or who left any such 


——— 
school not earlier than March, 1923, are eligible as contributors 
A reasonable extension of the time limit will be made in the 
case of all verse submitted from overseas.—Thanking you jp 
anticipation, we are, Sir, &c., a 
MARTIN GILks, 
RiIcHarD Hucues, 


P. H. B. Lyon, 
The Holywell Press, Oxford. 


A “SPECTATOR” POEM IN GREEK. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—I was encouraged by two of my colleagues afte 
dinner one night to attempt to turn into Anacreonticg 
Mr. Gerald Miller’s poem, ** The Young Girl Wedded,” which 
you printed in the issue of October 6th. I enclose q copy 
of the result.—I am, Sir, &c., A. N. Bryan-Browy, 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
NEOZTTOS NEANIS. 
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POETRY. 


—p_—- 
ENCHANTMENTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGE. 


Lonpon is beautiful, I know 
Its sooty churches chalked with white, 
The quiet squares where plane-trees grow 
And lamplit street on rainy night. 


Beauty of light and fog and dark, 
And yet my heart within me turns 

To lands in woodcut books I mark, 
For missal lands my spirit yearns. 


Where everything is flat and bright 
With colours definite and clean, 
Where roads turn dazzlingly white 
Through forests square and neat and green. 


Where hunt the lords of seigneuries 
Whose curvéd hounds unleashed to kill, 
Awake the columned silences 
With baying strangely thin and shrill. 


The little cities, twisted, tall, 

Stand up on hills more steep than high, 
Each red machicolated wall 

Seen clear against the clearer sky. 


Paved places where the cypresses 

Slant shadows through the noonday glare, 
And where the brick-built belfries 

Make musical the evening air. 


Where ladies walk demure and fair 
In head-dresses with steeple crowns, 
Severe and stiff and angular, 
In diapered and coloured gowns. 


Thus every day and firm and bright 
Shone beauty ; by our modern eyes 
Seen only in the fitful light 
Of insubstantial ecstasies. 
Davip CECIle 
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emu T. FISHER UNWIN’S LATEST BOOK Sexes 
THE PROBLEM OF THE OBELISKS. 
By R. ENGELBACH. | Illustrated. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this book the author, at present Chief Inspector of Antiquities, Upper Egypt, gives in non-technical language 
the history of an obelisk from the moment the ancient Egyptian engineers arrived at the granite quarries at Aswan 
until it was erected, a finished monument of one block, before the pylon of a temple. 
= THE THEORY OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
3y GUSTAV CASSEL. Translated by JoseErm McCase. Cloth. 2 volumes. 42s. net. 
The distinguished Swedish economist has been prominent for some years amongst the experts who have heen 
trying to find the remedy of Europe’s maladies, and his great work will be welcomed by English economists and 
many others. 





THE LOST FLUTE. 


Being a translation from the French by GERTRUDE LAUGHLIN JOERISSEN of the book 
“La Flute de Jade: Poesies Chinoise.” Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


| I 
444 
ol I ranz Toussain ’ entitled 


A charming selection of Chinese poems, some of which have endured for more than thirty centuries, 


NEW IDYLLIA: SKETCHES OF A STREAM. 


By MORTON LUCE. 5s. net. 
Originally printed separately in “The Nineteenth Century,” these three connected poems are now published in 


book form. Theories of beauty, art, verse, and the like are blended with the descriptive elements, and a human t 


story links the three together. 


THIS EARTH OF OURS: TALKS ABOUT MOUNTAINS AND 
RIVERS, VOLCANOES, EARTHQUAKES AND GEYSERS, AND OTHER THINGS. 
Bs By J. H. FABRE. Translated from the French by PERCY F. BICKNELL. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 
No more pleasing presentation of the main facts of physiography could be desired than is to be found in this 


book, 


THROUGH FORMOSA: AN ACCOUNT OF JAPAN'S ISLAND 


By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. Illustrated with photographs and a map, — Cloth. 
15s, net. 
An account of a journey through a beautiful and fascinating country which to Europeans 
known islands of the Eastern Seas. 


is one of the least 


MEMORIES OF AN AFRICAN HUNTER. 


By DENIS D. LYELL. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 21s. net. 
This volume deals with the author’s life as a hunter, naturalist and collector in Nyassaland and North-Eastern 
Rhodesia. The fascination of a lonely life in the African bush is fully described, and many subject 


to the wandering sportsman and nature-lover are given. 
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DISTINCTIVE NEW BOOKS 








Second Fdition at Press. 


The Defence of London, 


1915-1918 


By A. RAWLINSON, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.0 
(1.t.-Col. R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R.) 
Author of Adventures in the Neary East, 1918-1922. 


With an Introduction by Admiral Str Percy Scot’, Bart., 
K.C.B., K.C.V.0., LI,.D. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 7s. Gd. net. 


The Romance of 


Colonisation 
By ARNOLD WRIGHT. 


Author of Early English Adventurers in the East, ete. 
Price 15s. net. 


Ready immediately. 


Life and Science 


By D. FRASER HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. 
(Professor of Physiology in the Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S.) 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Gabriel 


A Little Biography of an Angel 
By ALLEN BROCKINGTON. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Wise Men from the East 
and from the West 


By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY, 


Author of The Syrian Christ. 


Demy 8vo. Price 9s. net. 


“ 


The Dundee Courier says :—“ This is a very remarkable 


book.” 


e 
Family Love 
By LEOVARA EYLES. 
Author of Margaret Protests, Captivity, etc. 
Price 4s. Od. net. 


The Work of a Scout 


By ARNOLD WIENHOLT, D.S.0., MC, 


Author of The Story of a Lion Hunt. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. Od. net. 


Thivd Edition Preparing. 


The Astonishing Adventure 
of Jane Smith 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH, 
Author of A Marriage under the Terror. 
Price 7s. Od. net. 

The Daily Mail says :—"‘ A capital story, and certain of 
success with the public. It is thrilling from cover to 
cover ; the story is briskly told ; the heroine is altogether 
charming, and is not a lay- figure but a creature of flesh 
and blood. One prediction can be ventured: no 
one will lay the book down.’ 
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Sonnets and Verse 


By H. BELLOC, 





Large demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. net. 
Also a Fine Edition printed on liand-made_ pat 





ee ) paper. Noyal &vo 
limited to 520 copies, of which 250 only are available for i a 
d sale iy 

Great Britain and Colonies. 25s. net. In this volume Mr Bell . 
1 r. Belloc 

has collected all the poems which he wishes to pre 


V 
humorous rhymes which appear in “ The Bad Chil 
Beasts” and similar works, 


The Tragedy of Mr. Punch 


A fantastic play in a prologue and One Act. By RUSSI LL 
THORNDIKE and REGINALD ARKELL. With an Intro. 
ductory Essay by MAX BEERBOHM, and 8 coloured ful] 
page Illustrations by Arthur Watts. Crown 4to, quarte re 
bound. 15s, net. 


The Story of My Heart 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With 36 original wood engray. 
ings by Ethelbert White. Feap 4to, quarter-bound 
10s. 6d. net. : 
There is also an edition de luxe limited to 225 ned copies on 
pure rag paper, of which 200 are for sale throughout the world, 
Crown 4to. 30s net. 


Mister Bosphorus and the Muses 


or a Short History of Poetry in Britain. 
Variety entertainment in four acts. Words by FORD 
MADOX FORD. Music by several popular composers, 
With Harlequinade, Transformation Scene, Cinematog graph 
Effects, and many other Novelties, as well as old and tried 
favourites. Illustrated with 12 wood-engravings by Paul 
Nash. Crown 4to, half-bound. 10s. 6d. net. 

There is also an edition de luxe, limited to 70 copies, on pure rag 
paper and signed by the artist, of which 60 are for sale throughout 
the world. Seven of Paul Nash's designs are reproduced on coloured 
hand-made paper. Crown 4to. 308. net 


Wanderings in Arabia 


By C. M. DOUGHTY. 2 vols. Cloth. 20s. net. 
_ The authorised edition of Arabia Deserta, abridged to strengthen 
its appeal to the general reader, without sacrificing its value to the 
student. 


Battles with Giant Fish 


By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, » F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. With 
63 illustrations from Se tar ony by Lady Richmond 
Brown. Cloth. 21s. net. 
“A record of amazing adventures with giant sh, including 
several hitherto unknown species.” Send for prospectus. 


The Great White South 


By HERBERT G. PONTING. Cheap Edition. Illustrated, 
7s. 6d. net. 
* This is a truly wonderful picture-book, and all who can buy, beg, 


or ee it will rejoice in its possession.”—The J 


Londinium: Architecture and Crafts 
By W. R. LETHABY. With illustrations. Demy vo. 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Lethaby has written an admirable book on Roman London.” 

—Dean Inge in “ The Observer.” 


A History of Art 


I's Book of 


Vol. Hl. ITALIAN ART IN THE MIDDLE AGES By 
Dr. GIULIO CAROTTI. With 369 Illustrations. Cloth. 

8s. net. 
The two first volumes of this series deal with Ancient Art, Early 
Christian Art, and the Romanesque and Gothic North of the A ps. 
This new volume deals with art in Upper ltaly and with Provincial 


Italian Art in the Middle Ages. 


NEW FICTION. 
The Torch 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The Torch” is full of memorable people, as rea! as the people 
of Dickens and Thackeray, as witty, as humorous, as iull-blooded. It 
is an untsual story, cleverly told. 


The Second Book of Martha 


By the HON. MRS. DOWDALL. 7s. 6d. net. 
A witty human story of the trials of housekeeping. It will be a 
joy to everybody who has experienced the incidents depicted. 


Mockery 


By GUY RAWLENCE. 7s. 6d. net. 





“A very good piece of work, worthy to be judged by high 
standards.”—The Bystander. 
“No current novei is better worth reading.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





DUCKWORTH & CoO., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, WC. 
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MARK RUTHERFORD.* 

So long as faith is hard to reconcile with fact, ‘“‘ Mark Ruther- 
ford” will have his devotees. 
and women of tender conscience, puzzled people, ** who feel 
too deeply and sce too much,”’ who need a faith but are too 
stupulous to ignore evidence in its attainment. To appreciate 
him aright we must approach him not as a novelist but as 
a profoundly religious soul seeking light and a measure of 
certainty in a time of unexampled difficulty. His novels, no 
ss than his autobiography, are the instruments upon which 
he chose to play the variations of this personal theme. So 
far, then, as the novel is an organ of many stops, Mark Ruther- 
ford’s technique is very limited. The complexities of prelude 
and fugue, their cosmic range and brilliant pyrotechnics are 
eyond him. For him the chorale is enough, but because his 
playing is so unaffectedly sincere, he can evoke from this 
unambitious medium a depth of patient experience unknown 
to flaunting virtuosities. Lie was humble and conscientious 
and inquiring, and thus out of the religious ruins of his time 
he built up a modest dwelling-place for the soul. It makes 
no attempt to soar skyward or command the countryside, 
but its foundations are on the rock and its simple lines are 
comely, 

Mark Rutherford’s work, then, is valuable, not only for that 
happy craftsmanship to which Mr. Massingham does excellent 
justice, but also because he represents quite uniquely some 
of the most sensitive but least advertising spirits of the late 
nineteenth century. In each of his stories we witness the 
testing of a faith, the purging of some too credulous or egotistic 
character in the fires of life, the substitution of a hard and 
humble truth for an easy, ostentatious or merely conventional 
error. And yet, through the whole of his writing, with all the 
intimate knowledge it shows of the narrowness of creeds. 
there is never a note of cynicism. The man is too utterly 
sincere. He can display, with an almost detached humour, 
the cruelties and hypocrisies of professing Christians, but he 
is too Christian himself, too magnanimous for a sneer. 

With the basic principles of Puritanism he was much in 
sympathy. They answered to the facts of actual experience, 
and with all his compassion he was always a realist. But he 
was born into a time and a locality of religious decadence, 
and in the bigotry of provincial Dissent he saw the flaws in 
Puritanism grotesquely advertised. He saw religion encrusted 
with dogma and an “ oily film of subserviency,”’ faith reduced 
toa petty and interested conformity or offering a luxurious 
opiate to those who dare not look life in the face. And, 
turning from such dead or decorated formalism, with all 
its complacency and cruelty, he sought anew the fugitive 
religious spirit. ‘* Mere assent,” he wrote, “is nothing ; 
the question of importance is whether the figuration of 
the creed is dull or vivid”; or, again, of sentimental 
indulgence: ** What is the use of painting pictures when 
Teality is unattainable ?’’ ‘To regain reality necessitated 
4@ constant inner reference, the basing of an abstract, 
impersonal faith in personal experience. Mark Rutherford 
With a Memorial Introduct ion by H. W. 
I. bisher Unwin, Lid, [Js, Od, net per 


* The Novels of Mark Rutherford. 
Six volumes. Loudon: 


Massingham, 


Volume.) 


Like himself, they will be men | 








realized, therefore, that it was necessary to abandon a 
religious metaphysic, both threatened by intellectual attack 
from without and moribund within, and concentrate on a 
Christian ethic. Better, it seemed to him, no metaphysic 
at all than a false or a quaking one. ‘The hour of illumination, 
of a new orientation of mind and heart, as he wrote at the 
end of his autobiography, “has not yet come. Whether it 
ever will come to a more nobly developed race we cannot tell.” 
Meanwhile, unlike so many of his self-centred contemporaries, 
distraught by the rocking of theoretical foundations, he adver- 
tised in all he wrote that men should be wholesome and helpful, 
and cease “ crying for the moon ” or, for that matter, looking 
atit. Possibly the same instinct which led him to eschew the 
abstract, led him also to be less than fair to all ideals which 
brought discontent in their train, preferring even a coarse 
or vegetable happiness to a struggle after higher perception 
at the cost of pain. ‘ Our claims,” he reiterates through so 
many of his characters, “ are always beyond our deserts.” 
Yet the religion of humanity which he embraced was perhaps 
the truest possible both for his day and for ours. It enabled 
him to escape both a morally indifferent rationalism and a 
querulous faith, and it implied something far more than 
stoicism or a suspension of judgment. With his Clara Hop- 
good he would have said, “I am scarcely strong enough for 
mere endurance ” ; rather he found his faith by subordinating 
doubt to doing. And his faith was strong enough to face the 
fact of an indifferent necessity and ‘ to ignore, without excep- 
tion, the confidence reposed in Providence.” As for the 
questioning brain, the dreaded foe of so many religious folk 
of the time, it was fully occupied “in removing obstacles 
which lie in the way of other people’s happiness and my own.” 
It might, indeed, seem more than a coincidence that the 
century which brought such a distressing disintegration of old 
formulas of faith offered too unrivalled opportunities for the 
exercise of that practical faith which embodies the essence of 
theory. To satisfy such gaping needs as existed should have 
been so obviously a more profitable task than to discuss 
“the personality of the Holy Ghost or the doctrines of the 
Eucharist.” To Mark Rutherford himself the “ brutish 
degradation” of the poor was an ever-present and awful 
thought. Iis sensitiveness to the appeal of all who ** walked 
in sadness because their destiny did not fit their aspirations,” 
or who were broken on the wheel of an indifferent world, 
is the creative impulse behind all his stories. To capture a 
faith in the face of such an intense realization of suffering and 
injustice was, indeed, no easy matter. But the whole virtue 
to him lay in the struggle. Faith had died because it had 
become idle and easy. ‘* We must fight for it,’’ he wrote, ** for 
only so will it become our faith.’ He himself succeeded 
because he learnt to silence utterly that hungry cgotism, 
which was his age’s peculiar and mournful characteristic. 
The last and hardest struggle which almost all his characters 
have to face is the admission of their own insignificance. 
They must be content “‘ to be the meanest worm of all the 
millions that crawl on the earth.” For “ if the truth lives, we 
live, and if it dies, we are dead. Our theology stands in need 
of a reformation greater than that of Luther . . . we must 
replace care for self in us by a care for the universal.’” Mr. 
Bradshaw put it more curtly from the pulpit: ‘Out with 
self—I was about to say damned self.””’ From many a chance 
phrase on the lips of his characters we learn how much Mark 
Rutherford’s faith cost him. He had looked into the Godless 
abyss and he survived by preaching what was for him the 
finest religion—that of working for your fellows without the 
backing of any conventional sanctity. His fidelity to life 
and humanity, and to those imperceptible touches which 
make and mar character, is everywhere apparent. He 
understood life as it existed, not for superior but for simple 
people. He is ever stressing the value of such souls as Mrs, 
Joll, who, if stout, florid and fond of beer, was nevertheless 
** well read in the conduct of human life, which, if ever there 
is to be a Judgment Day, will put her on the right hand ; 
when all sorts of scientific people, religious people, students 
of poctry, people with exquisite emotions, will go on the left 
and be damned everlastingly.”” Yet he is never sentimental 
about the poor, because his love for man was neither an 
intoxicant nor a narcotic, but a gentle torch illuminating 
dark places. He is always just even to odious types ; he does 
not take sides or inveigh against human selfishness. He 
merely records its results with a desolating restraint more 
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calculated to awake redeeming mercy than any Carlylean 
dithyrambs. 

As a novelist it is easy to criticize him. His inventive talent 
is slender and this results in much repetition of incident. 
His narration lacks graduation ; it is too much on one plane, 
is handled, too, at times a little primly, while occasionally 
both action and character are too obviously serving a moral 
purpose and gravitate dangerously towards the manufactured 
tract, even to the traditional rescue from drowning as a means 
to salvation. Perhaps The Revolution in Tanner's Lane is 
freest from this tendency, and so as a story the most con- 
vincing. His evocation of the Fen country deserves all the 
praise which Mr. Massingham renders it, and his style in 
general reveals consistently that good taste which is begotten 
solely of a desire to honour truth, Even in his moral intention 


he is too delicate an artist, too light-handed to err as George | 


Eliot could. And his moral is purer than hers. It is the 


poet’s creed and not the moralist’s, a reading of life by one | 


in whom reason and sentiment were almost ideally blended, 
and so whose nobility was never tinged with silliness. A pcet, 
too, he is in his recognition of the portentousness of small things, 
a face once seen with its lifetime of remembrance, a parting 
by which the years are darkened. And because he transcended 
all creeds, the best of his work should survive all fashiens and 
be read so long as men suffer wrongs, and the reason of it all 
is hard to fathom and the solution hard to find. 
HucGu VA, Fausser. 


ARABIA DESERTA.* 
ADVENTURE is the very marrow of life. It is said that certain 
animals, if deprived of their fleas, die of mere boredom and 
inanition, their occupation gone. So man without adventure 
would perish, for adventure permeates all that he does: it is 
his only reason for doing and being. Eating and drinking are 
simply an adventuring among flavours and consistencies ; love 


is, in its very being, adventure ; so is every kind of reading ; so | 


are card-playing, commerce, the working-out of sums, the 
studies of science and philosophy, and the recurring peril of a 
daily shave. No human activity is too small and none too 
great to be included under this classification. 

If man were a purely physical creature, to peruse or, still 
better, to enact a Penny Dreadful would be the summit of 
human experience. It happens, however, that the greater 
part of a civilized human-being is the spiritual (or, if the term 
is preferred, the mental) part, and so he demands adventure 
which is preponderatingly spiritual, whether immediate or 
gained through the mediation of the arts. 

The reasons for the failure of the majority of books which 
are explicitly travel or adventure books is that they deal too 
exclusively with external and physical adventure, and that 
their author opposes the screen of a narrow personality between 
his readers and the adventure, 

Travels in Arabia Desertat is supreme among books of 


adventure because it can be accused of neither of these 
failings. In it, physical adventure and spiritual adventure 


go hand in hand, complementary and inseparable ; and it is, 
besides, written by a man with a mind so great and universal 
that the reader can merge himself in it, and experience the 
adventures directly without the obscuring and numbing 
medium which a smaller mind must always interpose. Mr. 
Doughty is never the Englishman observing the Bedouin, 
never even the man of the West among men of the East. He 


humanity. And so his book contains the body and spirit of 


is simply a great man with keen vision envisaging life i 


: . a 7 — 
The curious antique style in which the book is written 


style which Mr. Doughty has so wonderfully wrought into . 
living and individual means of expression—will not baffle + 
least learned reader after a page or two has accustomed hin 
to its strangeness. Its great cumulative effect does not ne 
at all upon fine passages and short flights of eloquence, and so 
it is never possible to represent by quotation the power and 
beauty of the whole. Two fragments which tell of Khalil’s 
parting with Amm Mohammed (Khalil is Mr. Doughty himself 
will give some sense of the humanity of the book :— 


*Amm Mohammed was displeased because I would not receiy 
from him more than two handfuls of dates :—he was low eae 
till the harvest, and there remained not a strike of corn in the villa - 
I divided my medicines with the good man, and bought hin, 
tunic amd a new gun-stock : these with other reals of mine (which, 
since they were loose in my pockets, Abdullah had not taken from 
me), already spent for corn and samn in his house, might suffice that 
| Amm Mohammed should not be barer at my departure, for al] the 
| great-hearted goodness which he had shown me in my long tribula- 

tion at Keybar. He said, ‘ Nay, Khalil, but leave me happy with 
| the remembrance, and take it not away from me by requiting me | 
| only this I desire of thee that thou sometimes say, The Lord remember 
| him for good. Am TI not thy abu, art thou not my son, be we not 
| brethren ? and thou art poor in the midst of a land which thou hast 
| seen to be all hostile to thee. Also Ahmed would not suffer jt. 
| What will my brother say ? and there would be talk among the 

Keyabara.’ I answered, * I shall say nothing’: then he consented 
| So I ever used the Arabian hospitality to my possibility 


a 





> yet noy 
I sinned in so doing, against that chariteble integrity, the hmnen 
affection, which was in Amm Mohammed; and which, like the 
waxen powder upon summer fruits, is deflowered under any rude 
handling. When he received my gift, it seemed to him that 1 had 
taken away his gcod works !” 

“*Now God be with thee, my father Mohammed, and requite 
thee.’—*‘ God speed thee, Khalil,’ and he took my hand. Amm 
Mohammed went back to his own, we passed further ; and the world, 
and death, and the inhumanity of religions parted us for ever!” 


The passage which follows is one of many wonderful pictures 
of desert life :— 

* Pleasant, as the fiery heat of the daylight is done, is our homely 
evening fire. The sun gone down upon a highland steppe of Arabia, 
whose common altitude is above three thousand feet, the thin dry 

air is presently refreshed, the sand is soon cold; wherein yet at three 
| fingers’ depth is left a sunny warmth of the past day's heat until the 
new sunrise. After a half hour it is the blue night, and the cleat 
hoary starlight in which there shines the girdle of the milky way, 
with a marvellous clarity. As the sun is setting, the nomad house- 
wife brings in a truss of sticks and dry bushes, which she has pulled 
or hoed with a mattock (a tool they have seldom) in the wilderness ; 
she casts down this provision by our hearth-side, for the sweet- 
smelling evening fire. . . At this first evening hour, the Beduw 
are all ft ahl-ha, in their households, to sup of such wretchedness as 
they may have; there is no more wandering through the wide 
encampment, and the coming in then of any persons, not strangers, 
were an unseemly ‘ignorance.’ The foster-camels lie couched before 
the booth of hair: and these Beduins let them lie still an hour, 
before the milking. The great, feeble brutes have wandered all 
day upon the droughty face of the wilderness ; they may hardly 
crop their fills, in those many hours, of so slender pastures. The 
mare stands tethered before the booth at the woman's side, where 
there is not much passage. Such dry wire-grass forage as they 
| find in that waste is cast down beside her. When the Arabs have 

“aten their morsel and drunken Iéban of the flock, the few men of 
| our menzil begin to assemble about the sheykh’s hearth, where is 
| some expectation of coffee. The younger or meanest of the com- 
pany, who is sitting or leaning on his elbow or lies next the faggot, 
will indolently reach back his hand from time to time for more 
dry rimth to cast on the fire, and other sweet resinous twigs till the 
flaming light leaps up again in the vast uncheerful darkness. 
Glad at the fall of the empty daylight, the householders sit again 
to make talk, or silent and listless, with the drooping gravity of 
brute animals. Old men, always weary, and the herdmen, which 
were all day abroad in the sun, are lying now upon an elbow (this 
is the right Arab posture, and which Zeyd would have me learn and 
use), about the common fire. But the reposing of the common 
sort at home is to lie heels out backward about the hearth, as the 
spokes of a wheel, and flat upon their bellies (which they even think 
uppeases the gnawing of hunger); and a little raising themselves, 
they discourse staying upon their breasts and two elbows : thus 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


desert Arabia and of the inhabitants of its sparse cities and | the men of this lean nation will later sleep, spreading only their 


inhospitable wildernesses. It has caught and preserved them 
in all their essentials, as 2 convex mirror concentrates into its 
narrow circle the visible details of a large room ; and we have 
only to go to the book to experience desert Arabia for ourselves. 
For to read the book is really and profoundly an experience. 
One emerges from it, in the course of one’s reading, as from | 





| 








a vivid reality, to stare surprisedly at one’s actual, familiar 

surroundings. It is casy to imagine that a man who has read | 
the book might describe convincingly in his forgetful old age 

the strange things he saw, the men he knew, and the dangers | 
out of which he hardly escaped in the Arabia which he had 

visited only in this greatest of travel books. 





* (1) Travels in Arabia Des: ra, By ©. M, Doughty. 2 vols, London: Jonathan 
Cape and The Medici Society, Ltd, [£3 3s. net.|——(2) Wanderings in Arabia, By 
the same Author, 2 vols, London: Duckworth, (20s, net,] 





tattered cloaks under them, upon the wild soil. . . . 

Everyone who loves fine literature will rejoice in the fact 
that this magnificent book is now somewhat more within the 
reach of the man of average means. For years both the 
original edition and Mr. Edward Garnett’s abridged version, 
entitled Wanderings in Arabia, have been unobtainable, and 
the price of the new edition of the complete work, published 
nearly three years ago, was to most people prohibitive. Now 
Mr. Jonathan Cape and The Medici Society have issued at 
three guineas a complete edition which is actually better in 
appearance than the nine-guinea edition. For those who 
‘annot yet afford the complete work, Messrs. Duckworth 
and Co.'s new edition of the abridged version at a sovereign 


will provide an excellent substitute. yyaryin ARMSTRONG. 
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JONSON’S DISCOVERIES.* 
Wis. LANE’S beautiful series of reprints, ‘“‘ The Bodley Head 
Quartos,”” might easily receive less than due recognition at 
this crowded season of the year, and so readers remain unaware 
that one of the latest volumes is Ben Jonson’s Discoveries 
and Conversations with William Drummond of Hawthornden.' 
The Discoveries, ‘‘ made upon men and matters as they have 
fowed out of his daily readings,” were not published until 
Jonson had been dead four years; the Conversations were 
reorded by Drummond, whom Jonson visited in Scotland in 
1619. Drummond's manuscript has never been discovered ; a 
late seventeenth-century copy was found and edited in 1842, 
and the present reprint offers a new and independent 





transcript. 

Jonson as recorded by his interlocutor, and as distilled by 
himself in his posthumous volume, affords the interest of 
contrast and complement. In the Conversations he is sour, 
shrewd, contemptuous. Of all his vigorous and active con- 
temporaries (and he names many) scarce one pleased him. 
The exception is Donne, and even Donne he diminishes. 
Shakespeare wanted art, an opinion expanded but not at all 
modified in the Discoveries. ‘*‘ Sharpham, Day, Dicker were 
all rogues,” and Minshew another; he averred that Daniel 
was jealous of him, that Drayton feared him, and _ that 





| ranked only second in execration to Cromwell. 


disgrace. It is when he writes thus that we forget all he has 
written in a harsher mood ; we remember that he is rightly 
numbered with the masters ; we forgive his bites and forget 
his barks. 

There is only a line to spare for Robert Greene’s Groats- 
Worth of Witte, &c.,2 in the same series. It describes youth’s 
follies in the familiar form of a romantic tale diversified with 
lovely lyric snatches and a gibe at Shakespeare far more 
bitter than Jonson’s. So did this short-lived lyrist reeommend 
himself to the forgiving memory of posterity. 

JOHN FREEMAN. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL OF 
STRAFFORD.* 

IN Ireland, hitherto, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, has 

The wheel 


| has gone full circle, and in Mr. Hugh O’Grady’s Strafford 


| and Ireland the great 
| Tyrant,” but the wise 


Beaumont loved himself and his own verses too much. -Day | 


and Middleton were base fellows ; Raleigh prized fame more 
than conscience ; Sidney, that very perfect gentle knight, 
was in reality, it seems, unpleasant and pimpled. Drummond 
summed up his visitor as a great lover and praiser of himself, 
a contemner and scorner of others, passionately kind and 
angry. He told Drummond, in a voice not less truthful than 
vaunting, that he would not flatter though he saw death, and 
(andidly amused with his own confessions) that he once 
consumed a whole night in lying looking at his great toe, about 
which he had seen Tartars, Turks, Romans and Carthaginians 
fight in his imagination. 

The Discoveries are the complement of all this, though the 
proportions are altered. He is still the grand detractor. 
Bark, bark, good Ben ! you might cry, as you read. Even his 
famous studied tribute to Shakespeare is too grudgingly 
studied ; Swinburne himself, in his ungrudging tribute to 
Jonson, found it hard to forgive the preposterously super- 
cilious note of ‘* There was ever more in him to be praised than 
to be pardoned.”’ Jonson refers to himself everything he 
meets of another's, and if this is one way of admirable criticism, 
it may yet be too obstinately pursued. He is incapable of 
generosities, perhaps because he had always fought so hard 
for himself. But when he leaves these vividly jealous per- 
sonalia, moralizes upon life and aestheticizes upon the modes 
of poetry and prose, he takes us with him unreluctant. 
beeomes a great English essayist, even in the midst of 


sneering at the great French essayist. ‘* What a deal of cold 


business doth a man misspend the better part of life in! In 
seattering compliments, tendering visits, gathering and 
venting news, following feasts and plays, making a little 


winter-love in a dark corner.’ His style is perfect—brief, 
quick, massive, memorable; to read the prose of the 
Discoveries is to enjoy a finer pleasure than comes from the 
verse of the plays. ** Let Aristotle and others have their dues ; 
but if we can make further discoveries of truth and fitness than 
they, why are we envied? ... By discrediting falschood, 
truth grows in request. We must not go about like 
anguished and perplexed, for vicious affectation of praise, 
but calmly study the separation of opinions, find the errors 
have intervened, awake Antiquity, call former times into 
question, bet make no parties with the present nor follow any 
fieree undertakers, mingle no matter of doubtful credit with 
the simplicity of truth, but gently stir the mould about the 
toot of question.” The ardent lover of words speaks of words 

“Words borrowed of Antiquity do lend a kind of majesty 
to style, and are not without their delight sometimes. 
they. have the Authority of years, and out of their inter 
Mission do win to themselves a kind of grace-like newness.”’ 
rhis great talker, author of the most voluble of magnificent 
plays, cries up silence, praises brevity, and in a splendid out- 
burst pleads for genius kindled by passion, grieved by 


-sations with William Drummond (2) 
. The Bodley Head Quartos, London: 
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Proeconsul is no longer * Black Tom 
and courageous administrator under 
whose rule “the poor knew where to seek, the good were 
secured, and the bad kept in humility and fear.” Mr. 
O’Grady does not lack evidence to support this plea, set forth 
in two volumes of picturesque and carefully sifted documents. 
He even succeeds in making out a fair case for Strafford’s 
most controverted action, his refusal to ratify the “* Graces ” 
concerning land tenure. In truth, if the History of Ireland 
had been less written to fit theories, and the record of the 
Deputy’s Irish administration had not been prejudiced by his 
identification with Charles I.’s English policy, Strafford must 
As a nation we pride our- 


long since have obtained justice. 


| selves on sending out a brand of men who will so govern semi- 


civilized regions that the race brought under their control will 


assimilate the British characteristic of ordered freedom. 


| Thomas Wentworth was amongst the pioneers of this illus- 


| trious company. 


Before him, other Deputies had striven to 
evolve order out of anarchy, but their failure is scarcely 
blameworthy when we read the strictly accurate description 
of the Executive :— 

“The tradition of that body was remarkably Oriental. The 
State papers reveal a body of men rather like the eunuchs of the 
ampress Theodosia. Their quarrels, intrigues, corruptions and 
backbitings were amazing. It is true that those of London were 
not very edifying, but in the Irish State papers there is the aroma 


| of some mediaeval stench, the slime of primitive cave dwellers, 
| and so terrible is the mutual hatred that as one reads the letters 


He | 


men | 


For | 


of the long forgotten men, one can almost hear the swish of a 
Florentine stiletto. The man who entered those portals carried 
his life in his hands,” 

It was not merely the bureaucracy that stood in need of 
reformation. As Bramhall complained, “ the paw of sacri- 
lege” lay heavy on Church property. Laymen and eccle- 
siastics were alike steeped in simony. Under James, Miles 
Magrath, who held one Archbishopric, three Bishoprics and 
thirty livings, when called in question, threatened to turn 
Romanist, and the inquiry dropped. Matters were not much 
better under Charles. That financial genius and unctuous 
pietist, the ‘‘ Great ” Earl of Cork, impounded all the revenues 
of the diocese of Lismore, save one beggarly £20. Pirates 
patrolled the Channel. ‘“ Great Ones ” were a law to them- 
selves and the rest of the community; while trial by jury 


became a mockery when a “ Great One” could beat his 
daughter to death and be triumphantly acquitted. Lord 


Justice, could transfer his share of taxes 
to other men’s estates. The clauses in Plantation contracts 
which imposed obligations were habitually flouted. Not un- 
naturally the Treasury was empty. It was this Augean stable 
that Strafford cleansed. When his six years of power ended, 
the pirates were swept from the seas: the value of land, of 
exports and imports had doubled. Shipping had increased 
a hundredfold. On his annual income of £20,000, instead of 
£1 Gs. 8d., Lord Cork was paying £600 a year. A living wage 
from recovered Church stipends was attracting a more reput- 
able class of clergy to Ireland. And the poor * knew where to 
seek ” for justice and protection. 

Such a transformation could not have been effected in six 
years by force alone—certainly not by an army of 2,000 men. 
Public opinion, the pressyre of the “ nameless multitude,” 
merchants, country gentlemen, shippers, labourers, were the 


Cork, being a Lord 





Hodges Figgis. 


* Strafford and Ireland, By Hugh O'Grady, 2 vols, Dublin: 
[£3 10s.) 
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“latent forces Strafford was able to mobilize.” They realized 
that if his methods were stern, they cloaked no personal aim. 
As he truly claimed for himself in his swan song, “ popular 
applause was ever nothing in my conceit ; the uprightness of 
a good conscience was and ever shall be my perpetual feast.” 
One-man rule, however, has the initial vice of being dependent 
on that one man. Strafford fell, and chaos ensued. 

Lovers of history should find much novel and curious 
information in Mr. O’Grady’s book. But in a work dedicated 
to Strafford the proof-reading might well have been more 


its , 2? 
thorow. WInierED BURGHCLERE. 


THE WILD WORLD.* 


Ir is curious to reflect that a hundred years ago the first of 
these two volumes would have been an impossibility. In 
that respect Miss Pitt’s intimate studies of wild life possess a 
unique distinction, not for their quality nor their imagination 
nor their insight nor their powers of speculation, but simply 
for the originality of their material. She is a discoverer, 
an early voyager of the twentieth century, and in a way more 
valuable than her Renaissance predecessors, since the solid 
earth is always there, but the rare animals of our land that 
Miss Pitt describes, they, alas ! are leaving it. 

The most interesting of the studies in the present volume 
are those of the wild cat, the foumart, fitchet or polecat and 
the “ sweetmart ” or pine marten, all of whom Miss Pitt has 
kept in captivity. The Grampians are the last stronghold 
of Felis silvestris grampia, the polecat survives only on the 
coastal plateau of Cardiganshire and in the neighbouring 
districts in still smaller numbers, while the pine marten now 
exists among the Fells of the Lake District, the Welsh hills 
und the more remote Highlands. If the barometer showed 
any signs of rising or staying where it is, everybody who 
values the wealth of England at something more than its 
circulating Bradburies might make the best of it. But there 
is little doubt that these species are doomed as surely as were 
the sea-eagles, the last of whose race Miss Pitt—no, she did 
not see it, but the headland in the Shetlands which it had 
haunted for thirty years. It seems impossible to reason 
with gamekeepers, and though all the rare predatory species 
in Britain, even if they were true to their highly seasoned 
reputation, could not account for any but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the national game-stock, still, for the sake of that 
fraction, go they must until there are none left, and the only 
records of what sort of lives they led and creatures they were 
remain in the books of Miss Pitt and a very few others. One 
might fancy that one of these rarities were conscious of the 
unsparing warfare waged against his kind, for Miss Pitt 
describes how while the polecat, which is only a distant relation 
of the domestic ferret, an unpleasant beastie, and the pine 
marten, which looks as though it belonged to the fox rather 
than the weasel tribe, became quite tame and very engaging 
pets, the wild cat she possessed (a true native of Britain, as 
the domestic cat certainly is not) never abated its ferocity 
nor its hatred of the human form. That would seem an 
argument for leaving these wildest of wild animals, our 
British tiger as Pennant justly called it, free of the humiliation 
of captivity. 

Other studies include those of the Orkney vole, a larger, 
more handsome and ancient animal than any of our mainland 
voles ; the raven, the “ bonxie ” or great skua and the smaller 
and dimorphic Arctic skua, both of which fine birds have 
happily increased under protection in the Shetlands; the 
merlin, which is not so abundant as Miss Pitt supposes, and 
the brown hare. Miss Pitt inclines to think this hare a stupid 
animal on account of its extreme nervousness, but that is 
hardly fair, since it is that quality rather than the intelligence 
of the crows that it needs to survive and multiply. On the 
other hand it is certainly true that the hare sees better what 
is behind than in front, for the present writer, while motoring 
in Suffolk, had a hare run in front of the headlights and 
become completely dazzled by them, as no other animal in 
Britain except the mountain hare could have been. Another 
excellent sketch is that of the author’s tame ravens, Joe and 
Ben. Even more remarkable than their mentality was their 
mutual affection which reached such a pitch that when one 





*(1) Shetland Pirates and Other Wild Life Studies, By Frances Pitt. London: 
Allen and Unwin. (10s, 6d.) (2) Wildfowl of the World, By Frank Finn, F,Z,8, 
Leadon; Hutchinson, [4s, 6d, net.) 





—- 
was shot, the other was a changed bird, lost its courage ang 


its mischief and mourned for its companion for nine Years 
This is one of the most wonderful things we have ever read 
or seen of the life of wild animals, and we wish Miss Pitt 
had told us more about wild ravens. It is the present writer's 
view that a main cause of the decline of the raven is its passion 
for games, which tempts it to expose itself and take risks that 
neither the carrion nor the hoodie crow ever does. We haye 
not only seen ravens thus amusing themselves in Dorset 
Devon, Somerset and Cornwall, but on one occasion actually 
leading the revels in a round game with rooks. And there is 
no creature living more uxorious than the raven. 

Mr. Finn’s little volume? is a popular handbook of the 
swans, geese, whistlers, sheldrakes, surface-feeding and diving 
ducks, and an accurate and creditable performance, We 
often sigh for a touch of the personal and a flash of graphie 
observation, and then remember with a jerk that we ar 
not minding the p’s and q’s of the manual. 

H. J. Massincnay, 


DR. JOHNSON AND THE “MONTHLY 
REVIEW.” * 
Tue title of this big new book whets the appetite, for a collec. 
tion of the contemporary criticisms of Johnson could be very 
entertaining indeed. Consider the variety. Shenstone 
thought him one of the “‘ most nervous, most perspicuous, 
most concise, most harmonious writers’? he knew; Horace 
Walpole said he was “ an odious and mean character, with all 
the gigantic littleness of a country schoolmaster”; Anna 
Seward, the ‘* Swan of Lichfield,’ forgot her local patriotism 
and very characteristically declared that “ Envy was the 
bosom serpent of this literary despot”; Garrick said that 
Rabelais and all other wits were nothing to him ; Cowper, in 
his epitaph, called him :— 
“. . . @ sage by all allowed 
Whom to have bred, may well make England proud,” 

and so on and so forth. Unfortunately, however, this volume 
only collects its criticism from one source, and proves to be 
disappointing. Mr. Spittal has simply gone through the 
volumes of the Monthly Review and extracted all the articles 
dealing either with Johnson’s later works, notably the Tour 
to the Hebrides, the English Poets, the Shakespeare, and the 
Political Pamphlets, or with the various lives and anecdotes 
of Johnson published after his death. It is true that the 
Doctor himself considered the Monthly Review the best 
critical journal of his time. He told the King so at that 
memorable interview :— 

“The King then asked him if there were any other literary 
journals published in this kingdom, except the Monthly and Critical 
Reviews ; and on being answered there were no other, his Majesty 
asked which of them was the best: Johnson answered, that the 
Monthly Review was done with most care, the Critical upon the best 
principles ; adding that the authors of the Monthly Review were 
enemies to the Church. ‘This the King said he was sorry to hear.” 
And later, Boswell tells us, Johnson said that he thought 
both of them very impartial, and after remarking again upon 
their religious views, added :— 

“The Critical Reviewers, I believe, often review without reading 
the books through ; but lay hold of a topick and write chiefly from 
their own minds. The Monthly Reviewers are duller men, and 
are glad to read the books through.” 

This is a fair division of reviewers in general into the two great 
races, those who never read the books but “‘ lay hold of a 
topick,” and the duller fellows who read the books through. 
Mr. Spittal puts us into the hands of the dull men of the 
Monthly. He has collected intelligently enough, but there is 
too much quotation and too little comment on the part of 
these reviewers. For one paragraph of critical comment 
upon a work they give us pages and pages of quotation, with 
the result that fully two-thirds of this volume is taken up 
with quotations from either Johnson’s works or the various 
biographies. The reception of the latter is the most interesting 
feature of the volume, for the reviews make it clear that 
Boswell was easily first favourite. Sir John Hawkins, whose 
Life came out four years before Boswell’s, is very severely 
handled ; with the terrifying thoroughness of the time, he 
is examined in the several capacities of biographer, egotist, 
relator of facts, bookmaker, politician, moralist, critic and 





* Contemporary Criticisms of Dr, Samuel Johnson, Edited by John Ker Spittal, 





London; Murray, [16s,] 
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BELLS LIST 


‘OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART.’ I. THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
By SIR C. J. HOLMES 


Director of the National Gallery. 














An exposition of the main features of pictorial art, 
based on an examination of the Italian pictures at 
Trafalgar Square. 112 illustrations (eight in 
colour). Price 21/- net. G. Bell & Sons 








THE FIRST TERM: LETTERS TO A SCHOOL- 
BOY, to which the Head Master of Eton contri- 


butes a Foreword, is by a well-known public school 
master and tells boys some of the things which they 
ought to know at the outset of their career. Price 2/6 net. 


G. Bell & Sous 








THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF HENRY VI 
BY CARDINAL GASQUET. Important historical 


facts are here brought to light regarding a king 
who, though gene prally misjudged to-day, was for long 
revered as one of the glories of the king = Price 5/- net. 

G. Bell & Sons 


PEPYS’ DIARY 


INDIA-PAPER EDITION 


This is the standard unabridged edition of Pepys’ 
immortal Diary, the text used being the copyright 
one, edited by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. Wheatley’s 
short Life of Pepys and a comprehensive index are 
included. Complete in three —. 8vo volumes. 
Price 42/- net per set. . Bell & Sons 














Read y next week. 


MADAM CROWL’S GHOST and OTHER 
TALES OF MYSTERY By J. S. LE FANU. 


In the opinion of Dr. M. R. James, author of ** Ghost 
Tales of an Antiquary,” Le Fanu, who flourished in 
the ‘seventies, stands absolutely in the front rank as a 
writer of Ghost Stories. Price 7/6 net. — . 

GC. Bell & Sons 











Ready shortly 


NIGHTCAPS : OR THE DELICATE ART OF 
READING IN BED, explained and _ illustrated 
by E. B. OSBORN, Literary Editor of “ The 
Morning Post.” Price 7/6 net. G. Bell & Sons 


STUDIES 
IN STATESMANSHIP 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 


Studies of Pericles—Julius Caesar—Charles the 
Great—Innocent III. —Richelieu—Washington and 
Hamilton—Napoleon—Bismarck—Gladstone. With 
maps and portraits. Price 15/- -< 











. Bell & Sons 
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LONDON, W.C.2 
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JOHN LONGS AUTUMN LIST 


GENERAL 
MEMORIES OF MANY YEARS: 1839-1922 


By ARCHBISHOP SETON. Introduction by SHANE 
LESLIE, M.A. (Cantab.). Author of ‘“ Henry Edward 
Manning: His Life and Labours,” “‘ Mark Sykes: His Life 
and Letters,” &c. With Portrait of Author. 15s. net. 


BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE PEACOCK 
THRONE 


By EF. ALEXANDER POWELL. Author of “ The Last 
Frontier,’ Asia at the Cross Roads,” &c. Folding Map 
in Colours and Profusely Illustrated. 15s. net. 


UNDERSTANDING ITALY 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER. Author of “ Under- 
standing South America,” &c. Profusely Illustrated. 15s. net. 


CASUAL WANDERINGS IN ECUADOR 


By BLAIR NILES. Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


ROME OR DEATH: The Stcey of Fascism 


By CARLETON BEALS. Author of “ Mexico, an Inter- 
pretation.” Profusely Illustrated. 12s. Od. net. 


PLAYING THE GAME: What Mr. Asquith 
in His Book “The Genesis of the War” 
Does Not Tell Us. 


By I. G. JELLICOE (Gray’s Inn). 12s. 6d. net. 


Among other things the book reveals the inner history of facts under- 
lying both British and American Twentieth Century diplomacy and political 
polity as seen from an Englishman’s standpoint. It shows what * Playing 
the Game ” in Imperialism and Transatlanticism has done for Christianity, 
Civilization, aud the world at large. 


THE CARLTON CLASSICS 


A Series of Books of the World’s Masterpieces 
The publishers believe that the volumes will surpass any Series at 
present before the public in the beauty of their printing and the daintiness 
of their format. Each volume contains a 7 aphical Introuuction 
Prices: Artistic Cloth, 2s. net; Teather, 3s. ne 50 volumes will be 
published this Autumn. Write to the pulser for full list. 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PRIZE NOVEL 
THE ABLE McLAUGHLINS . . Margaret Wilson 


Winner (from 750 Novels) of the Harper & Brothers, New York, great 
$2,000 Prize Novel Contest Adjudicators Carl Van Doren, Literary 
Iidito x of the ‘Century Magazine ”’ Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of 
the Literary Review of the ‘‘ New York Evening Post’’; and Jesse 
Lynch W illiams, ex-President of the Authors’ league of America. 


THE MISSING MILLION Edgar Wallace 
THERE WAS A VEIL Emmeline Morrison 
MR. APPLETON AWAKES 
Leslie Beresford (‘‘ Pan ’’) 
FAITHFUL PHILANDERERS 
B. Macdonald Hastings 
A DEAL IN LETTERS . Fred M. White 
WEST OF THE WATER TOWER Anonymous 
MANY ENGAGEMENTS ° ‘ J. S. Fletcher 
HIS LADY SECRETARY ° ° John L. Carter 
A BRILLIANT SEASON ° ° Nat Gould 
THE GREY PHANTOM ° Herman Landon 
THE BROWN BOOK . . J. B. Harris-Burland 
COOMER ALI. p ; ° ° S. B. H. Hurst 
THE SOUL OF THE WOLF ° E. O. Carolin 
DRAUGHT OF ETERNITY . ° H. M. Egbert 
THE VALLEY OF LIES ° . George Goodchild 
PALS FIRST . . . « Francis Perry Elliott 
SERAPH WINGS . ° » Colonel Arthur Lynch 
SPHINX . ‘ ° . e ® David Lindsay 
NULL AND VOID . . ° ® Mina Holt 
THE WAY OF SACRIFICE . . E. Almaz Stout 
THE YOUNG PITCHER (3s. 6d. net) . Zane Grey 

















£500 FOR A FIRST NOVEL 


Messrs. JOHN LONG are inaugurating their second {500 Prize Com- 
petition for the Best First Novel. Full partic ulars from tlse Publishers 









JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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editor, and pronounced deficient in every capacity. Mrs. | his lot under Akbar, the peasant suffered far more und 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes are received with no more favour, and the | Akbar’s successors. While Akbar expected the ryot to ee 
sprightly lady is routed by a massed attack of exclamation | the State a third of the gross produce of his holding, 
marks, capitals and italics. Passages of this kind are | dangerously high proportion, according to modern tect 
frequent :-— Shahjahan required a full half of the gross produce in all 

““. . . The Authoress undoubtedly hopes to convince the world | OTdinary cases. Mr. Moreland points out that such a demanq 
that it was impossible to live under the same roof with Dr. Johnson, | was altogether excessive, and that the effect was to drive 


after Mr. Thrale’s death, so capricious were his humours, so rude his | many a peasant. i nai se ii 

en, | u : irs, n despair, to abandon his little farm 
reproofs, and so uncivilized was his behaviour. Did he become | ,. ~, I : . cde tiger . » The 
an altered MAN, or did she become an altered WOMAN after that | French traveller Bernier in 1656 reported to Colbert that the 
event ?” Mogul taxation was causing large tracts of fertile land to 


become waste, as the peasantry were migrating to other 
states, to the towns, or to the camp, rather than work all the 
year round without hope of any return for their labou, 
There is much more evidence of the kind to support Mr. 
“Alas, poor Johnson !—such are the complaints with which thy Moreland’s conclusion that “the India of the Seventeenth 
memory is violated—such are the returns which thou receivest, century must have been am Inferno for the ordinary mag” 
for having reflected so high a degree of lustre on the name of | It may be noted, for instance, that peasants who fell into 
THRALE !—for having rendered Streatham the seat of literature, | arrears with their taxes would see their wives and children solq 
and of the Muses !—-for having attracted, even into the distant intoslavery. Clearly, then, the British administration of India 
BOROUGH, the most eminent characters of our nation ! ” = : . 
has never had cause to fear comparison with the Mogul rule 
And with such a passage, in which the changing of shirts | which was itself the most enlightened native system evolved 
surely comes at last into its own, we may fitly conclude. in the centuries before Clive and Warren Hastings. Not only 
J. B. PRriestT.ey. has taxation been reduced, but very much more is done for 
the peasant. Famine relief, canals, roads, schools, and, aboye 
all, even-handed justice are among the many novel benefits 
INDIA UNDER THE MOGULS.* which British rule has conferred upon the Indian ryot. Mr, 


Mr. Moretanp has followed up his masterly study, India at Moreland’s learned and well-written book illuminates the 
i ; history of seventeenth-century India, but it is also a mo 
’ q Ost 


the Death of Akbar, with an equally instructive and perhaps | eager . ae I 
even more important book on the economic history of India | valuable though indirect tribute to the British Raj of the 
under the next two Moguls, Jahangir and Shahjahan, whose nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
reigns. corresponded with those of James I. and Charles I. and 
the Commonwealth and saw the advent of the Dutch and 
Inglish traders in the East. No other writer has explained 
so clearly why the Dutch and English Companies, whose 
primary object was to import spices, found themselves obliged | Mrs. G. M. TREVELYAN’s life of her mother, Mrs. Humphry 
to divert their attention from Malaysia to India, and then to | Ward, opens very charmingly. We are introduced to a little 
extend their operations to China on the one hand and to Persia | girl on her father’s side an Arnold, on her mother’s an 
and Arabia on the other. Mr. Moreland points out that in | Australian of strange romantic blood. Thomas Arnold (a son, 
order to buy spices the Dutch and English merchants had to | of course,of the famous Dr. Arnold) went to Tasmania and fell 
procure the Indian cottons which were the customary trade | in love with Julia Kemp, a beautiful woman, * the favourite 
goods in the Spice Islands. As India imported very little in | and pet of Hobart Town Society.” Her mother had deserted 
those days, the Companies had to buy the Indian cottons for | her and her father ; her grandfather had deserted his wife and 
“ash. They soon found that India’s power of absorbing | his children. There was a wild element in the family. These 
bullion was illimitable, and the steady outflow of gold and | traditions were hardly reconcilable with those of the Arnolds. 
silver from Western Europe was causing grave concern in | However, the two married and in due time Mary Augusta 
London and Amsterdam. The Dutch, therefore, followed to | (Mrs. Ward) was born. It wes a love match, but the married 
some extent by the English, opened up trade with the Red | life of the “Tom” Arnolds was subject to storms. When 
Sea and with the Far Eastern markets, where they were | Mary was five years old her father became a Catholic, and his 
readily paid in gold and silver. Japan, for example, took the | wife, who had “an instinctive and invincible loathing for 
raw silk of Bengal and the hides and skins of Siam, and gave | Catholicism,” felt herself overtaken by a kind of black doom ; 
silver in exchange. Again, the Arab merchants of Mocha | she made wild threats to leave him, but they remained 
bought spices and Indian cottons and paid for them in coin. | together. From a worldly point of view Tom Arnold was 
Thus the Dutch built up a highly lucrative shipping trade in | doing well at the time of his conversion, but the Colony was 
the East without needing to draw on the bullion reserves of | anti-Catholic ; he had to give up his Government appointment 
Europe for the purchase of the Indian goods which were the | and return to England, and there to find work whereby to 
staple of their business. Both the rival Companies, Dutch and | support his wife and little children. 
English, were compelled to set up trading depots in India. By teaching in Dublin he made a very precarious living, 
But the Dutch, acquiring by their much larger capital a virtual | and Mary was sent to a school in Westmorland, passing her 
monopoly of the Far Eastern trade, could afford—or thought | holidays with her grandmother and aunt at Fox How. Here 
they could—to pay less attention to India than their English | at Fox How the stamp of the Arnolds seems to have been 
competitors gave. Indeed, to the struggling English Company | gradually imprinted upon a somewhet wild and _pzssionate 
in the reign of Charles I., the purely Indian trade seemed a | little girl. “I like Aunt Fan,” she said upon one occasion, 
very poor substitute for the spice trade from which it was | adding, “ She is the master of me.” At school the poor little 
almost completely excluded. Mr. Moreland reminds us of the | thing suffered cruelly from headaches and bad colds and 
overwhelming superiority of the Dutch at that period in the | laboured too ** under a sore sense of poverty and disadvantage 
East. They could not foresee that, in preferring the Spice | as compared to the other girls ; she was in fact paid for ata 
Islands to India, they were, so to say, putting their money on | lower rate than the other boarders and not allowed to forget it.” 
the wrong horse. She had hardly any pocket-money and felt the fact acutely. 
There is another aspect of the question which is of great | ** Do send me some money,” she writes home. ‘It was so tal- 
importance. It is continually alleged by Indian Nationalists, | talizing. This morning a woman came to the door with two- 
following the late Mr. Hume and other well-meaning but ill- | penny baskets, so nice, and many of the other girls got them 
informed visionaries, that British rule has been economically | and 1 couldn't.” Again she writes home for * threepence 
disastrous for India and, in particular, that we have imposed | which she has “ earned.” 
a crushing burden of taxation on the peasant. The charge is The Tom Arnolds had eight children, and the hardness 
wholly false. As we pointed out in reviewing his first volume, | of upper middle class poverty must have entered into theit 
Mr. Moreland proved conclusively that under Akbar, the best | souls. But by the time that Mary, the eldest, was fourteen 
of the Moguls, the ryot was poorer than he is now, paid higher | a great change came over the family fortunes. The father 
taxes, and had no help in time of famine. But, hard as was | reverted to the Anglican Church and got a post at Oxford, 


And a complaint from the poor Piozzi that Johnson could not 
be persuaded to change his shirt gives rise to a solemn denuncia- 
tion on the part of the reviewer, who finally rises to astonishing 
heights of eloquence under the stress of his indignation :— 





<DWARD G. Hawke, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD.* 





* From Akbar to Aurungzeb: a Study in Indian Economic History. By W. H. * he life of Mrs, Humphry Ward, By Mrs. G, M, Trevelyan, Constable 
Moreland. Loudon: Macmillan. [15s. net.) (12s, 6d. net.) 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS JOURNALIST. 


By 


RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about 
I thirty, listening perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 

He was a pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he talked 
too much. I was itching to unfold my evening paper, 
yt courtesy forb:de. 

Presently, however, I began to listen attentively in 

ite of myself. He was giving me an account of a remark- 
ble incident which had come within his ken. I could 
not help being struck by the vividness of his description 
and the clearness with which he told his story. I listened 
more critically, and when he had concluded I said — 

“Excuse me, but have you ever written stories for 
magazines, OT anything of that kind?” a . 

“Never,” said he; “but I’ve often felt inci-ed to try. 

He told me he was still struggling to establish himself 
in his chosen vocation, whereon I took it upon myself to 
utge that, as a side issue and as a supplementary occupa- 
tion, he should set himself to earn something by exploiting 
his talents of narrative and description. 

I don’t know whether he will take my advice. I would 
like to have introduced him to my friend Max Pemberton, 
than whom no man has done more to “ bring out ”’ latent 
journalistic talent. 

It sets me wondering how many young fellows there are 
with similarly neglected abilities. A little training, a 
little experience, and I pledge my reputation that my 
travelling companion could have ensured a steady income 
from writing. I hate to exaggerate, but the fellow was a 
bom journalist if ever there was one—and he did not 
realize tt. 

Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from 
“having a shot at it” in the Press. Modesty is all very 
well, but it should not deter a man from exploiting his 
own abilities. ‘There are more possibilities in the world 
for every one of us than we suspect. It is lamentable that 
anyone should plod on year after year in a groove without 
trying, at least, to see if he cannot achieve something that 
is individual and unique. 

Ihave never recommended a man to discard his vocation 
for literary work: not until he has proved his powers in 
that direction at all events. But I have persuaded a 
sore or more to take up writing as a hobby, and in the 
majority of cases my advice has resulted in unlooked-for 
success. 

The literary door is an ever-open door: the widest 
open door in any profession. I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Robert Donald on that point: and no editor or 
journalist will contradict it. The man or woman who 
has something interesting to say or a real story to tell oan, 
with proper training, always find a market—and literary 
work has never been better paid than it is to-day. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than that 
of occasional journalism or story writing. It never palls 
because it is—first and foremost—a hobby. You can 
indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood ; you can 
leave it alone when you are disinclined. 

The free-lance does not work like a machine ; he is not 
controlled by the inexorable will power of an editor. 
There is, in free-lance work, a mental freedom that is not 
to be attained ia any other profession. The unattached 
contributor who is able to give editors what they want 
may organize his time just as it pleases him best. 

{ know a young man who is writing three short articles 
each week. ‘I'wo of these articles are for good provincial 
newspapers—the other for London. Sometimes my friend 
Writes these three short articles before breakfast. Some- 
times he writes them in the afternoon—or, occasionally, 
late at night. However, the point is that it seldom takes 
more than three-quarters of an hour to write the lot. 
This young man is earning nearly four hundred pounds 
a year. 

Literary work has never been more than a side issue 
with me, but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, 
there have been years when my “‘ spare-time hobby ” has 








EDWARD ANTON. 


brought me in twice as much as my regular vocation 
(which is prosaically commercial). 

There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; so many facets of human existence that 
remain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds 
and ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick 
brains of skilful free-lance journalists. 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for 
bright little articles that deal with generally interesting 
topics ; thousands of such articles are published each week 
in London alone, while in the Provinces the demand is no 
less great. 

Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished 
a great number of young writers by pointing out how real 
are their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training for 
the unattached journalist. 

I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work of some of 
our leading writers, such as the late Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll, Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Dion Calthrop and Miss 
Mary Billington. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are 
scoring successes all along the line; their work welcomed 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day. I 
fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
their success had they not enjoyed the benefit of Max 
Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 

So many of my correspondents ask the question: “ Can 
I write saleable articles without instruction?” that I 
emphasize the point. There is not one man in a thousand 
clever enough to produce right away the stuff for which 
editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that such a 
highly developed art as that of writing for the Press can 
be practised by the novice without instruction? The 
delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some promising 
writers many years of failure and disappointment. Even 
the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its intrinsic 
beauties are made apparent. 

For that reason, and because every journalist I have 
known agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish 
to be a journalist—if you wish to discipline your abilities 
and gifts to a practical end—if you wish to avoid dis- 
heartening failure and disappointment—/rain for your 
profession. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the divect patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX PEMBER- 
TON. 

The London School of Journalism was founded under the wgis of 
the profession itself; the guidance offered to students is given by 
professional authors of high standing. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students have 
been chosen for high positious, and their work figures in all the 
foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its students 
in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particular course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward 
some manuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 





The Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on 
application being made to 
THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. t. 
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where his wife and brilliant eldest daughter led the life they 
enjoyed, 

At twenty Mary married Mr. Humphry Ward, Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College. But the economic difficulties 
of the family were not over. Mrs. Arnold heard her husband 
muttering Latin prayers in his study and she feared the worst. 
‘The worst befell her. Tom Arnold again changed his religion, 
iind once again his Catholicism cost him his job. Small wonder 
if dogmatic religion and cultivated poverty appeared to a 
woman of Mrs. Ward’s temperament in the light of bonds. 
The writing of Robert Elsmere sealed her freedom from both. 
She struck a blow at supernatural Christianity and she began 
to make a fortune. 

From this period onwards the biography loses something of 
interest. As soon as Mary Arnold married, her daughter 
writes of her as “* Mrs. Ward,” and the reader feels that he has 
lost intimacy. He is told a great deal about Mrs. Ward’s 
outer life, when and where she wrote her books, how keenly 
she delighted in their success, what excellent use she made of 
her money, &c., but he hears it all as it were from the outside. 
The narrative is still interesting, the material is admirably 
urranged, but somehow the edge of the whole story is blunted. 

Dean Inge said of Mrs. Ward (Mrs. Trevelyan quotes his 
words) that she was “ perhaps the greatest Englishwoman of 
our time.’ To a generation which knows nothing of thirty 
years ago his words will seem incomprehensible. If, however, 
the younger people of to-day will read the book before us they 
will see that if he errs it is in good company. When she wrote 
her earlier books the whole middle class, led by the intellectuals, 
was in a state of religious apprehension. The men of science 
were, it was thought, threatening the ship of Christianity with 
wreckage. Mrs. Ward told them that by throwing over the 
supernatural element it could be saved. She convinced some 
and enraged many and gained the ear of all. The great men 
of the time, with Gladstone at their head, whether they cursed 
or blessed the new Theological novelist, admitted her signifi- 
cance. It is amazing to read of their intellectual homage. 





forge some bond of wise humour, or offer some pregnant 
maxim of state concerning the kingdom of words. In the 
diplomacy of literature Walter Raleigh aimed at being that 
perfect Courtier who is here studied in the light of an erudition 
seldom elsewhere obtruded. 

He liked not the abstract, the subtleties of subject and object 
were far from him. Yet of that kind of abstract that takes 
on a closer consciousness by being of the form and texture 
of the tangible he was a master. He denies that Willian 
Blake’s achievement is mere “ opalescent nonsense,” and by 
inexorable process of rounded argument. shows that the 
clue to his philosophy is to be found in the Prophetic Books, 
in “the strange glow of the furnace at the heart of things, 
where the rocks are melted and the stuff of the enduring hills 
is prepared for its life on the surface of the earth.” For 
Burns, who is “* Everyman,” whose style is “ a clean, straight 
miracle,” he begs a full survey equally of the songs of settled 
love and those “songs of so grotesque and Gargantuan q 
humour that they put to shame the lubricity and flatness of 
uninspired obscenity,” and this for a reason that gropes deep 
into the heart of literature, that “‘ we have to do with the 
tragedy of a broken life, and there is no tragedy, except 
where great unknown forces clash, and the right is on both 
sides.” In the essay on “ Dryden and Political Satire,” 
full of the dignity of a defender of the grand style, he upholds 
the integrity of one fighting the powers of frivolity and 
pettiness, with a nobleness and richness we younger men can 
no longer hope to imitate. Public spirit and literature no 
longer seem to go in double harness ; literature is a private 
recreation of the age-long selfish creative spirit that ignores 
the passage of time and manners, and so survives both time 
and men. 

In the earlier essays the brave phrases that royster a little 
in the pride of conquest remind us that Walter Raleigh may 
once have been “ precious,”’ but it was a preciousness that rose 
out of a hunger for the meaning of words, and a hunger for the 


| essence of humanity where it begins to take on the guise of 
The psychological moment had no doubt much to do with her | 


humanism. This fluctuant mystery-land of Romance, this 
y y 


success, but so had her dramatic power, her great knowledge and glamour of the unknown Real, fascinated him as the search 


her strong personality, and the tradition of the Arnold genii. 
But such a writer could not have held the British public 


after insistent and vivid reality fascinated his beloved Eliza- 
bethans. When he dwells on the function of laughter and 


long on such a theme. Her theory failed to satisfy them, and satire and condemnation, on the discipline of the imagination, 


they turned to her to inform and inspire their more secular 
aspirations. The standard of life was going up. The profes- 
sional classes wanted to live as the rich lived, specially the 
good rich, the people who knew the pleasures of the intellect 
und who were too good and high-minded to forget the claims 
of the poor. They had become conscious of the squalor of the 
great towns; they wanted to get away from it, and at the 
same time to relieve it and to relieve their own consciences by 
relieving it. 
made her an admirable instructor. She could tell them all 
they wanted to know. She introduced them to country-house 
life and to “ Settlement” life: she could do it as one who 
knew both, and who with a great love for fine folks had also a 
sincere love for slum children. Her philanthropy was a 
very real thing. The ** Mary Ward Settlement ” in Tavistock 
Square still does excellent work and could do more if those 
who care for the diffusion of happiness would help its ably- 
organized clubs a little more generously. 

A public hungry for ‘“ advancement,” social, moral and 
intellectual, devoured her works. So did America, full of 
youthful curiosity, concerning the ways of the Old Country. 
Mrs. Trevelyan supplies Dean Inge with many arguments 
to justify his opinions and leaves the reader to come to his 
own conclusion. By her deeds he will have to judge the 
novelist. Mrs. Trevelyan fails to make what must have been 
her magnetism felt. The fact that with this failure she has 
succeeded in making the recital of Mrs. Ward’s working 
hours, her social life and her philanthropy interesting pro- 
claims the book a very good if not a first-rate biography. 

CECILIA 'TOWNSEND. 


SOME AUTHORS.* 


Tue long-awaited assemblage of Sir Walter Raleigh’s scattered 
essays calls for our gratitude in the modern dearth of ripe 
criticism. There is no page that is not full of some rich 
apprehension of the more human side of letters, that does not 


H[ere once more Mrs. Ward’s power of writing | 


on the nature of tragedy, on the metaphysics of love, his 
phrases and periods are of the grand age that has no date. 
His writing at times has the quality of an individual! gesture, 
not so much hailing the unknown, not so much pegging out a 
claim in the newfoundland of thought, as placing it within 
reach and recognition of the world of meaner stature than his 
own. Walter Raleigh’s peculiar quality is not so much in 
the things said or in the shaping of each extended utterance, 
but in a savour distilled of all the savours that he loved, some- 
thing that partakes of all their essences, these Elizabethans, 
these Englishmen, these parochial representatives of an 
essential cosmopolitanism, and yet is no one of them. So 
that in speaking of him one does not discuss his judgments, 
for to him the criticism of criticism was as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot; one builds up a new picture even as he 
submitted the kaleidoscope of literature to the rules of life. 

It is too late to regret the promised studies of Marlowe, of 
Donne, and of Congreve, that he but dallied with in thought ; 
and though by just so much this volume may fall short as a 
picture of its author, it is not too much to say that Walter 
Raleigh’s was the richest and best balanced mind thet in our 
time has placed itself in the service of literature, 

J. ISAAcs, 


CHINTZ.* 


Ir is unfortunate that in recent times the name “ chintz” 
has come to be associated with a material which in sheet 
ugliness surpasses any other furnishing fabric. Its surfaee 
approximates to that of cheap smooth paper, yet lacks the 
texture value even of this material. Besides detracting from 
the woven effect of the cotton and consequently destroying 
the relationship between the printed design and its ground, 
the artificial dressing on the surface of modern chintz 
also impairs the draping qualities of the material. ‘The only 
merit in this wax-like film is that it protects the chintz from 
dirt ; but even this may be looked upon as a fault, for a 





* Some Authors: A Collection of Literary Essays, 1896-1916, By Walter Raleigh. 
t, 


Oxford; at the Clateadon Press, (15s, net,) 





* The Chintz William Heineman. 


[15s, net.) 


Book, By Maclver Percival, London; 
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4 PHILOSOPHER’S MEMOIRS 
MY WINDOWS ON THE STREET 
OF THE WORLD 








By JAMES MAVOR, Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Toronto. 
2 Volumes. 36s. net 


The Daily Telegraph says: . is told with a literary 
skill and balance that permit of ha -dly a dull page.’ 
“The author possesses a neat gift of thumbnail portraiture 
. gives us character sketches of great interest and value.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement, 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S 
COLLECTED ESSAYS AND 
PAPERS, 1875-1920 


“Will please all who rejoice in the richly-stored mind and the 
unpardonable and delightful style of their eminent author.” 


—Spectator. 
3ls. 6d. net per set 


3 Volumes 
By H. C. MINCHIN 
TALKS AND TRAITS 


“All who value the union of art and learning should read 
it."—Times Literary Supplement, 


Crown 8vo Os. 
By HUGH ANSON FAUSSET 


STUDIES IN IDEALISM 


This valuable study is an examination of the different schools 
of poetry; the author's aim is “to explain poetry in terms of 
reason’”’ and to assess literary values, a task which he carries 
through with fine intellectual thoroughness. 


net 


Crown 8vo 6s. net 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D. 
THREE CRIMINAL 


BECCARIA, BENTHAM, ROMILLY 

“A most interesting, and to students valuable book.” 

—Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice Dariine in The Saturday Review. 

“A most scholarly work, written in ye readable style... 
an admirable publication.”—Birmingham Px. 

“An extraordinarily comprehensive ah ‘: 
with a clarity and conciseness for which the author 
very high praise. ”"__The Sunday Times. 


Med. Svo. 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO’S 
THREE PLAYS 


Translated by EDWARD STORER 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. Henry IV. 
Right You Are. Demy 8vo. 10s. Gd. net 


By SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
SHAKESPEAREAN MUSIC IN THE 
PLAYS AND EARLY. OPERAS 


studied 
deserves 


18s. net 


With 16 Illustrations. 

‘This entertaining volume the illustrations are skil- 
fully chosen. oe The M orning Post 

Crown 4to 10s. 6d. net 


By PROFESSOR ERIC ROBERTSON 
OLD ST. ANDREWS 


With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 

No one could be better qualified to write of the glories, past 
and present, of St. Andrews than Professor Robertson, whose 
life and work have been so intimately associated with the town. 
The book is profusely illustrated with drawings and photographs, 

Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
LI PO’S 
Translations by SHIGEYOSHI OBATA 


“Will be valued for that faint, fine, inexplicable flavour, that 
something infinitely distant yet recog mnizably lovely, with which 
the East eae and mocks the West.”—Zhe Sat urday Review. 


Demy 8v 10s. 6d. net 
THE COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


Demy 8vo. Cloth bound. In 19 Volumes. 

- 10s. 6d. net each volume 
The first edition of its kind to be issued in this country. 

Future works by Mr. Conrad will be added in due course. A 

Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE’S ANTHOLOGY 


COME HITHER 


Being a collection of Rhymes and Poems for the 
Young of all Ages. Made by 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
and embellished by ALEC BUCKELS. 


Pp. 720. With 23 woodcut illustrations. 21s. net. 


{ Also an edition of 350 copies, printed on hand-made 
paper, signed by Walter de la Mare, and bound im two 
volumes. 3} guineas, 


RECENT BIOGRAPHY 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


3y LORD CHARNWOOD, Author of Abraham 
Lincoln. 7s. 6d. net. 

Times: “ With many firm and even strong touches, Lord 
Charnwood brings out Roosevelt’s greatness.” 


MRS. MONTAGU: “ Queen of the Blues.” 
Her Letters and Friendships 1762-1800 


Edited by REGINALD BLUNT. 2 vols. _ Illus- 
trated. 42s. net. 

The relations of Elizabeth Montagu with Doctor Johnson, 
with the Blue Stocking coterie, with the Garricks, with 
Sterne and his daughter, with Fanny Burney and with Mrs. 
Thrale were particularly interesting, and are here set forth 


_ consecutive narrative, with numbers of unpublished 
etters, 
DAMAGED SOULS 

By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 15s. net. 


Manchester Guardian: “Mr. Bradford is the leading 
American writer of historical character studies. . . . 
He is animated, assiduous and widely informed, and, as his 


latest volume shows, he is master of his particular method.” 


HUMPHRY WARD 
JANET PENROSE TRE. 


daughter, 
12s. 6d. net. 


By her 
VELYAN 


LORD SHAFTESBURY 


By J. L. & BARBARA HAMMOND (Makers of 





the XIX. Century Series). 12s. net. 
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THE PITIFUL WIFE 

By STORM JAMESON. (3rd Imp.) 7s. 6d. net. 
NORDENHOLT’S MILLION 

By J. J. CONNINGTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
SWEET PEPPER 

By GEOFFREY MOSS. (7th Imp.) 7s. 6d. net. 
DESOLATE SPLENDOUR 

By MICHAEL SADLEIR. (3rd Imp.) 7s. 6d. net. 

COLLECTORS’ BOOKS 

JOURNAL OF THE PRINTING OFFICE AT 


STRAWBERRY HILL 


Now first printed from the MS. of HORACE 
WALPOLE, with notes by PAGET TOYNBEE, 
M.A., D.Litt. 42s. net. 


Printed on teal hand-made paper by the Chiswick Press 
and bound in half parchment. Edition limited to 650 copies 
for Great Britain and America. [October 
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thorough washing seems to remove the disagreeable surface. 
As the author clearly shows, early chintz had very little 
in common with its modern counterpart. A slight surface 
finish was obtained purely by pressure. It is to be regretted 
that, because of its title, a number of people, who would 
otherwise be attracted to this fascinating book, may think 
that it deals only with chintz as it appears in the modern 
furnishing store. Mr. Maclver Percival has treated his 
subject in an entertaining manner, which should appeal to 
the general public as well as to the collector, and the person 
who is interested in furnishing his house strictly to period. 
He has traced the development of the industry historically, 
technically and even to a certain extent, politically. Yet, 
unlike most writers on collecting, he is fully alive to the 
aesthetic appeal of the examples he discusses, irrespective of 
their antiquity. His aesthetic judgments are always faultless. 
Nevertheless, in chintz as in pottery, the earlier designs easily 
excel the later ones in appropriateness of conception. The 
factors which contributed to this deterioration in the later 
examples are many; but, after an Eastern craft has been 
introduced to the West, facility in technique almost invariably 
seems to succeed at the expense of good design. 
technical difficulties are overcome by one invention after 
another, sound workmanship and good design are replaced 
by the Western idol of speed. The less contact our hands 
have with the material, the more apparent becomes our lack 
of fecling for appropriateness of design. In the manufacture 
of chintz, as again in the potter's craft, it might be said that 
the deficiency of actual tactile experience has its psychological 
effect on the producers. It is ridiculous, however, to decry 
the advent of machinery in industry, or even to go as far as 
to say that good work cannot be turned out by machinery. 
Patience is by no means any criterion to go by in art ; economy 
in the expenditure of energy is perhaps a truer quality and 
one which is more in keeping with man’s biological necessities. 
Notwithstanding, economy in means must not be confused 
with economy in effect. That it is more difficult to produce 
satisfactory patterns when the designer is out of touch with 
the actual processes of manufacture would be a more correct 
statement to make concerning the printing of chintz by 
machinery. The designer of machine-made products must 
be a potential craftsman who understands that there is no 
line of demarcation between technique and design. 

It would be equally absurd to suggest that the Western 
manufacturers should have confined their productions to the 
original Indian patterns, for these, to take the “ Tree of 
Life pattern as a typical example, have very little appeal 
to the spirit of the West. They might be termed fatalistic 
in conception. 

Some of the European work, however, reached a very high 
standard. The example (illustrated on Plate XXVII. (1), 
which was printed at Nantes in the early nineteenth century, 
is exquisite, while most of the English work of the same 
period has the right conception of the form of design best 
suited to the printed cotton. 

An appendix, which consists of the account, by a Jesuit 
priest, of the Indian traditional methods of producing fast- 


As soon as 


coloured decorated cottons, has been added to the book. 
This should prove of great value to the amateur dyer. It is 


to be regretted, however, that The Chintz Book is so sparsely 
illustrated in colour, considering the fact that perhaps the 
chief appeal of Indian chintz is that of its magnificent purity 
of colour. W. McCance. 


THE CRIMES OF THE LAW,* 

Dr. CoLEMAN PutLuirson gives us much more than he 
promises on his title-page. He has the sound sense to realize 
that the healthy reader would revolt against undiluted chapters 
on the distasteful subject of the Criminal Law, even with its 
reform as the aim. Still, the unwholesome must be faced ; 
and Dr. Phillipson has hed the skill to doctor its repulsiveness 
in a very clever wey. In the first place, without any literary 
has drawn three very vivid studies of his 

He has convinced us that they were all very 
and those who have tried to fight their way 
through the cleven volumes of Bentham’s works will rezlize 
that it was no light task to persuade us thet this writer was 


affectations, he 
chief characters. 
living persons ; 
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Phillipson, 


Criminae law 


Lendon : 


Reformers 


Becearia, Bentham, Romilly, WB; 
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Dent, [18s, 
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Coleman 
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Se 
not a mechanical figure born in a science laboratory, D, 
Phillipson would have been well advised if he had reprinted 
in his book one of Bentham’s astounding analytical tables 
For example, the one which starts at the top of the page with 
Zudzemonies, and—efter a series of breathless adventures 
with words beyond the mastery of the human tongue—end; 
with “ Autothetoscopic and C2tanomothetoscopic judicatures,” 
while half-way down this exciting page the student just 
escapes disaster in a beckwater which led to Aplopathose 
Dicastic Ethics. 
great reformers 
hoped to reform. 

It is difficult to believe that the man who compiled such 
atrocities was still writing love letters at the age of eighty. 
and Dr. Phillipson is careful to print his last. His treatment 
of Beccaria’s private life is also suggestive, for he shows that 
the Italian nobleman, whose little book on Crimes and Punish. 
ment had such a profound effect throughout Europe, was not 
a stern, self-sacrificing philanthropist who went * slumming ” 
and prison-reforming ; but, on the contrary, was a wholly 
self-centred person who te;¢ht that the wisest life is among 
the beauties of the country where one need not worry over the 
affairs of men. Becesric’s few days in the circle of the 
Encyclopaedists in Paris were one long desire to escape from 
such energetic beings and go back to his much-adored, and 
gravely-suspected, wife. The important, for it 
suggests that the best reformers do not always dress for the 
part. 

All through his book Dr. Phillipson has been very skilful 
in sketching the background of the age in which his main 
figures worked. In other words, he reconstructs the greater 
whole in which they were, after all, merely large points, 
Although his analyses are quite good, perhaps he ought to 
have given us more complete passeges in the writer's own 
words. Thus, he might well have reprinted the whole of 
Becczria’s short, though great, book ; for it is worth reading, 
and Dr. Phillipson’s abstract is almost as long as the originel 
itself. The section on Romilly is, however, admirable in its 
use of the direct words. This book has hit the happy belance 
between biography and sociology, which is perhaps the most 
alluring (and even most scientific) of historical methods. 

G. R. StTirrkuinGc Tayior, 


‘ : : Opie 
It is all important to realize that too many 
have lived apart from the humanity they 


story is 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE REVOLUTION? 
Peruars the greet men of the world are always beyond 
retional explanation. Certainly Hyndman was among the 
unsolved paredoxes. Most people would call him a great 
leader ; yet how can a man be a great leader when he never 
hed more than a handful of followers ? Stranger still, this 
leader of a class war against the rich was a most polished 
gentleman of the world. He wore, whenever possible, a silk hat 
and a frock coat, and he would have been more fitting for 
Rotten Row in the sixties than he ever looked at a Socialist 
meeting in Trafalgar Square. The men who listened to him so 
eagerly were often hasty in their judgments and desires. 
Within hend-reach of the present writer is a bundle of 
Hyndman’s letters, in that delicate small handwriting which 
could only have been written by one who never made a hasty 
judgment in his life. Mentally, Hyndman was like frozen 
steel ; even his hate was intellectual rather than passionate. 
Again, the preacher of the class war and a social revolution 
was one of the most charming and kindly of men; one of the 
very few who would never have abused any power had he 
won it. Finally, he was honest to the verge of pedantry, and 
yet a politician ! 

Mrs. Hyndman, his widow, had a great subject for het book, 
and she has indeed shown a most delicate craftsmanship 1 
handling her material. One naturally starts with the 
assumption that this will be primarily a political and economic 
biography, mainly of use for its possibilities of historical 
information. And on those lines it very amply justifies itself ; 
yet one closes the book wondering whether it is not even mor 
successful as a psychological romance. The author writes o 
her dead husband with a passionate enthusiasm which is very 
perilous for her art. The slightest mis-step or overbalance, 
and the whole structure would have come down with a crasl- 
But the pen never fails ; and instead of a sentimental disast 
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A MANUAL | OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 


Garpner, M.A., Mus.B: Archdeacon of Cheltenham, 
M.A., Mus. Organist of Westminster 





Edited by GEOR¢ 
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‘Abbey. 10s. 6d. 
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AROUND THE BOOK OF DANIEL 
Ready this month. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Boutriowrr, M.A. Preface by De. T. G. 
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we have a very beautiful portrait in words—a portrait which 
ranks with many a lesser work which has been called a 
masterpiece. The delicate background figure of the “ elder 
wife ” would alone entitle it to that name. 

For one all-important quality of the fine artist Mrs. 
Hyndman possessed: she always suggested much more than 
she told. But then there are repeated signs that she never 
could feel sure that she knew all herself ; she tells us that she 
did not exactly understand her husband’s philosophy of life. 
There are very subtle indications of Hyndman’s artistic and 
emotional side, his love for detective stories, his indifference 
to pictures, with music (on the flute) as almost his only 
** weakness ” of this kind, and even there the “ passages that 
he preferred were (with all respect to them) often a little mid- 
Victorian and sentimental.” But she might have remembered 
that her husband was a model of intellect and logic, granted 
his premises—and what else but such music could have fol- 
lowed the premises of that sik hat and frock coat? There is the 
still more suggestive incident of the novel he had written, 
which his wife urged him to destroy ; it is clear it would have 
been merely a propagandist tract, and an artistic disaster. 

But it is impossible to mention here all the varied interests 
of this book. Hyndman, with all his smaller weaknesses, and 
even with his great blindness to the difficulties and many 
fallacies of his dogmatic collectivist State, was a fascinating 
creature. There must have been the elements of romance in 
a leader of the class war whose “ oldest and perhaps truest 
friend” was the mistress of the greatest social salon in 
London. And (greatest tribute of all) his widow died by 
her own wish within a few days of finishing this book. 

G. R. Srrrauine Tayior. 





THE DANCE OF LIFE.* 


WE suppose that nothing could please Mr. Havelock Ellis 
better than to assure his prospective readers that we found 
his new treatise on morality to be agreeable and full of charm. 
Its theme is an amplification of the familiar theory that there 
is an art of living, and he holds that we ought to consider 
questions of science, religion and morality as problems 
in aesthetics. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis’s book will probably at first glance 
offend some Christians. Though deeply influenced, as are 
almost all works of our generation, by what we may call 
Christian culture, it is distinctly not written from the 
Christian standpoint. But we think that the Christian of 
whatever denomination who greets the book with a simple 
gesture of disapproval will be wrong, for even if he is unable 
to sympathize with it, he will find it that extremely educative 
thing, an intelligent and good-humoured statement of a pre- 
valent doctrine with which he disagrees. For if Mr. Havelock 
Ellis has not the Christian faith he practises the Christian 
virtues, he does not judge, he calls nothing common or 
unclean, and he loves, or at any rate sympathizes with, 
his enemies. 

The book, though so pleasant, has certain faults. For one 
thing, it is a piece of propaganda and advocates a definite 
point of view. It has, therefore, like so many books of its 
type, a tendency to confuse the part and the whole or rather 
perhaps to assume the existence and direction of such a 
relationship. For instance, it is as arguable that art and 
morals are “ part ” of science as that science and morals are 
* part’ of art. Again, he has called his book The Dance of 
Life, and constantly and often tiresomely returns to his 
terpsichorean simile,even going so far as to instance the dance 
of thoughts in the philosopher’s brain. In singling out one 
art Mr. Havelock Ellis has often obliged his similes to 
perform feats of stretching worthy of the comedian’s gloves 
in a cinema farce. 

The book has here and there a phrase of mockery, a tendency 
to dogmatism which may antagonize many readers who are 
really in sympathy with the author’s ideas. There is so much 
that is admirable in it that we cannot help wishing that Mr. 
Havelock Ellis had borne in mind the scientist’s notion of a 
concept. If a scientific concept or theory is useful in helping 
clarity of thought, it will be retained by scientists even after 
it is proved to be untrue. Its formulator may even know 
from the beginning that it is untrue. For instance, for 
certain purposes it is still assumed that electricity is a fluid, 


ae 


and that it flows from the positive to the negative poles : te 
other purposes it is held—nay, known to be—nothing of the 
kind, and its “ flow ” is from “ negative ” to “ positive.” Mr 
Havelock Ellis need have made no claim of objective truth 
for his theory of morality as an art if it could be shown that 
to regard it as such would be helpful. That it is helpful no 
one who has read the book can deny. It is a bracing ang 
obviously useful book, yet unlike the ordinary “ uplift book» 
or “tonic talk” it reveals itself in every line as the work of 
a mature and elaborately cultivated mind. 


THE REVIVAL OF RUSSIA.* 
Dr. NANSEN’s work on the Famine Relief Mission has given 
him a familiarity with the conditions of Bolshevik Russia 
which it would be hard to equal. The famine is over, but its 
results have not yet been eradicated any more than those of 
the Revolution. Russia, in other words, is not yet on her 
feet, and the image Dr. Nansen would put into our minds jg 
that of a giantess lying prone from anaemia rather than any 
organic defect, and he prophesies that if a little blood be 
infused into those veins she will rise stronger than ever, 
This life blood which will set Russia on her feet and incidentally 
help to restore the prosperity of Europe is—commerce. The 
Western nations need the grain and other food-stuffs and raw 
material which Russia possesses in (potential) abundance, 
and Russia needs the manufactured articles, machinery 
chiefly, for which we find it hard to get a market. ; 

On the surface there seems to be here a perfect balance of 
supply and demand which is only kept from settling to a 
uniform level by the prejudices of political parties. But if 
we look a little closer we shall see that Russia’s abundance is 
only potential, that at present she has only enough surplus 
wealth to purchase very small quantities of our goods. In 
other words, it is not ordinary commerce which is needed for 
her restoration, but commerce accompanied, or preceded, by 
an act of faith in the paying power of the purchaser. Short 
term credit, Dr. Nansen calls this, but we find it hard to 
discover the grounds for his optimism as to its brevity. 

For the descriptions he gives us of the conditions in the 
departments of Transport, Trade, Agriculture, ete., do not 
produce the impression of a giantess who might rise at 
any moment. After an illness there is a period of convyales- 
cence in which the wasted tissues have to be built up, a period 
in which the individual cannot be self-supporting but must 
live on his capital or on credit. Russia spent her savings in 
that disastrous experiment Communism, and now she cannot, 
without external help, both repair the wastage and build up 
new reserves of vitality. 

The information on which Dr. Nansen builds his conclusions 
was drawn largely from the conversation of Bolshevik states- 
men or from official figures, so that it is not likely to exaggerate 
the case for the worse. The great schemes of communal 
enterprises which were initiated after November, 1917, were 
all run at a loss and subsidized from the country’s reserves. 
When these were exhausted and the shrunken revenue was 
inadequate even for current expenses, the schemes of the 
theorists had to go. Private trading was again sanctioned, 
and very strenuous attempts are being made to build up a 
stable currency system. Here is an example of the desperate 
devices and unsound finance to which the Government was 
obliged to resort. ‘‘ It buys corn from the peasants at six to 
eight dollars the ton, and sells it in Finland for forty-two 
dollars. The ridiculously low price on the home market is 4 
consequence of the State monopoly, which prevents the 
peasant from selling his corn direct to the foreign purchaser.” 
Though the profit from this transaction is put to the wholly 
admirable purpose of forming a gold reserve from which 
could be issued the new bank-notes in tchervonets, which are 
only issued against a 100 per cent. covering of gold or stable 
foreign notes, the lowered purchasing power of the peasant 
is a regrettable feature of this policy, although it is no doubt 
the first step towards stability. 

One cannot but agree with Dr. Nansen when he insists that 
the recovery of Russia is essential to the prosperity of Europe. 
It would be worth while to create a market there that would 
ease our own burden of unemployment. Recent events 
have shown the actual small beginnings of a movement 
which permits a certain amount of optimism, 





* The Dance of Life. By Havelock Ellis, London: Constable, (12s, net.) 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

jvreresT in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries continues 
ynabated. Messrs. Bell send us the completest transcript yet 
published of The Diary of Samuel Pepys. But the Augustan 
age, the eighteenth century, hitherto almost a dark age to all 
put devoted students, is now being continually explored in 
jetail, and laid open to the general reader. The Medici 
jety publish a number of previously unprinted letters of 
jord Chesterfield to Lord Huntingdon, with an introduction 
and notes by Mr. Francis Steuart. They were not written, 
it seems, With an eye to publication, but they are no less 
mannered, formal, and exquisite than his later compositions. 

Wr, Reginald Blunt has collected the letters that Mrs. 
Montague, ** Queen of the Blues,” exchanged with her friends, 
and has made with this material an excellent biography, 
published by Messrs. Constable, of the most notable English 
blue-stocking. The Journal of Horace Walpole’s Printing 
Office at Strawberry Hill is edited, with great erudition, by 
Wr. Paget Toynbee, printed by the Chiswick Press, and 
published by Messrs. Constable. 

Two poets collect their work in verse, Mr. John Drinkwater 
Sidgwick and Jackson) and Mr. Hilaire Belloc (Duckworth). 
Wr. Ford Madox Ford in Mr. Bosphorus and the Muses (Duck- 
worth) has written a very light-hearted, loose-jointed, wander- 
ing and witty poem on a hundred subjects, but mainly on 
modern poets. Come Hither (Constable) is a huge anthology, 
“for the young of all ages,” selected by Mr. de la Mare. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has returned to his older manner of 
steady and illuminating realism in Riceyman Steps (Cassell). 
Other novels of importance are Antic Hay, by Aldous Huxley 
Chatto and Windus), Told by an Idiot, by Rose Macaulay 
(ollins), A Triangle, by Maurice Baring (Heinemann), and 
The Parson's Progress, by Compton Mackenzie 
Wr. Chesterton publishes a book on St. Francis of Assisi 
Hodder and Stoughton), and Mr. Laurence Housman four 
plays on Followers of St. Francis (Sidgwick and Jackson). 

Two critics have collected their recent essays, Mr. James 
\gate in Fantasies and Impromptus (Collins) and Mr. Robert 
Lynd in The Blue Lion (Methuen). Mr. H. P’Anson Fausset 
leals with literature in a more solid and serious way, making 

amoral criticism of poetry in Studies in Idealism (Dent). 
{new volume of essays by Henri Fabre, This Earth of Ours, 
comes from Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Those who can afford to buy Japanese Colour Prints, by 
laurence Binyon and J. J. O’Brien Sexton (Benn Bros.), are 
much to be envied. It is a beautiful volume, with forty-six 
plates and a full account of Japanese artists. 

THe LireERARY EDITOR, 
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MR. CHURCHILL 
AND THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN." 
Mr. CuurcniLtit, quantum mutatus ab illo of the first volume 
of The World Crisis, in which he was brilliant and generous, 
is in this second volume querulous and mean. The first 
volume was in the main a triumphant exposition of how and 
why the Navy was ready and at its stations when war came, 
this volume is in the main a poor attempt to defend the 
indefensible. ‘So through a Churchill's excess of imagina- 
tion, a layman’s ignorance of artillery and the fatal power 
ofa young enthusiasm to convince older and slower brains, 
the tragedy of Gallipoli was born,” writes the Australian 
official historian, and in the first part of this book Mr. Churchill 
sets out to prove that this judgment is crude, inaccurate, 
incomplete and prejudiced. He succeeds in showing us that 
the judgment of the Australian is not unfair. True, he 
produces ample evidence to show that he had the support 
{naval opinion for an attempt by the Fleet alone to force 
the passage of the Dardanelles. True, he shows that no 
Jess an authority than Sir A. Wilson believed that the fifteen- 
inch guns of * Queen Elizabeth ’ would have overwhelming 


efiect upon the forts in the Straits. But he makes it as 
(lear as daylight that the sailors agreed to the attempt as 


an experiment which might succeed and could be stopped 
if unexpected obstacles were encountered. Every soldier 


The World Crixis, 1015. By the Right Hon, W. S. Churchill, C,H, London; 
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and sailor worth his keep knows that the unexpected is the 
rule in war and is prepared for it ; none would make a plan 
on the supposition that it could or should be carried through 
without modification in agreement with the action of the 
enemy. Contrary to anticipation the chief obstacle to the 
progress of the Fleet proved to be not the forts, but the 
mines and the mobile guns easily concealed from the 
observation of our ships on the broken shores of the Dar- 
danelles. To-day no one would build forts to close that 
narrow channel, Yet to-day Mr. Churchill writes :— 

“The defences with which our Fleet was confronted after he 
fall of the outer forts, and on the morning of March 18th consisted 


of four factors—forts, mobile howitzers, minefield batteries and 
minefields—all well combined but all mutually dependent.” 





On the ground that on March 18th, when the naval attack 
failed with heavy loss, the supply of ammunition in the forts 
had run low, he accuses Admiral de Robeck of moral cowardice 
in not persevering in the attack. The fact is that Mr. 
Churchill was blinded by the brilliant prospect which the 
successful forcing of the Straits opened up. Consciously 
or unconsciously he stressed every argument in favour of 
the plan, minimized or concealed every difficulty. ‘“ The 
layman’s ignorance of artillery” was fatal because the 
layman would not listen to the expert who did not prophesy 
smooth things. In the letter in which he parted company 
from Mr. Churchill, Lord Fisher wrote: ‘‘ You are bent 
on forcing the Dardanelles and nothing will turn you from it 
—nothing.” The old sailor was right. He left the Admiralty, 
and in so doing was the prime cause of the fall of Mr. Asquith’s 
Government, a fact which Mr. Churchill conceals, one may 
charitably assume, from ignorance. 

But it is in his dealings with the soldiers that Mr. Churchill 
is at his worst. He attacks all the generals, British and 
Allied, save only Hamilton, with impartiality and with a 
subversion of truth, a misstatement of fact which defy 
complete answer within the limits of a review. 

“Good, plain, straightforward frontal attacks by valiant flesh 
and blood against wire and machine guns ‘killing Germans’ while 
Germans killed Allies twice as often, calling out the men of forty, 
of fifty, and even of fifty-five and the youths of eighteen, sending 
the wounded soldiers back three or four times over the shambles 

such were the sole manifestations now reserved for the military 
art. And when at the end, three years later, the throng of uni- 
formed functionaries, who in the seclusion of their offices had com- 
placently presided over this awful process, presented victory to 
their exhausted nations, it proved only less ruinous to the victor 
than to the vanquished.” 

The beastliness of this attack is nauseating, but Mr. Churchill 
knows well that the number of mourning wives and parents, 
the number of crippled men, is great, the number of the 
soldiers whom he attacks is few. He has worn the King’s 
uniform, he has been Secretary of State for War, but he has 
the political sense of the value of an appeal to the many 
against the few, and so he dips his hands in the dirt to fling 
this filth. What were the attacks on the narrow peninsula 
of Gallipoli but frontal attacks? There, as the published 
figures show, the wastage of human material was propor- 
tionately far greater than in any other theatre of war. This 
man who accuses the generals of a horrible callousness would, 
he tells us, after eight years of mature consideration, have 
flung untrained troops into the most difficult operation of 
war which soldiers can be called upon to perform. He sees, 
as we all see now, that the attack on the Dardanelles, if it 
were undertaken at all, should have been a combined effort 
by Army and Navy, while with sublime inconsistency he 
abuses the admirals for not persevering with the Fleet alone. 
Kitchener said he had no troops at the beginning of 1915 


for a military attack. “All right,” answered Churchill, 
*T will do it with the Navy alone.” Now he says that 


Kitchener had the troops and should have used them. He 
says that at the end of November, 1914, there were two 
Australian divisions in Egypt. The first Australian soldier 
landed in Egypt on December 3rd, and not one had then, 
or until some time later, ever manoeuvred in a division. 
He gives a list of troops numbering an army of 150,000 men 
whom he says were ready in January to be moved to the 
Dardanelles. Not 10,000 of them ready. Mr. 
Churchill would have us believe that to this day he is unaware 
of the difference between a number of men brought together 
to make a division and a division ready for battle. He 
accuses Sir John Cowans (he has no scruples about vitacking 
the dead) of ruining the plan by sending out the 29th Division 
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in transports not packed in readiness for the landing. He 
is, then, still ignorant of the rudiments of the methods of 
making a landing in the presence of an enemy. First the 
landing place has to be chosen and reconnoitred, then the 
plan has to be prepared in complete detail, then the ships 
have to be packed so that each article is in order from top 
to bottom as required by the plan. The 29th Division began 
to sail from England on March 16th. Sir Ian Hamilton, who 
had to make the plan, did not arrive off the Dardanelles 
until March 17th, and until March 23rd Mr. Churchill stil] 
believed that we could force the Dardanelles with the Navy 
alone. 

In his conclusions as to the consequences of the evacuation 
of the Dardanelles, Mr. Churchill is more inaccurate than 
one would conceive it possible for a man with any sense of 
responsibility to be. He says :— 

“Turkey was placed in a position simultaneously to threaten 
Egypt and to reinforce Mesopotamia. ‘The thirteen evacuated 
British Divisions, having been rested and refitted, were required 
to guard against the last two of these new dangers. ‘The whole 
of the new army sent by France and Britain from the French 
theatre amounting to seven additional divisions was assigned to 
the defence of Salonika. Apart from the Anzaes, scarcely any 
of these twenty divisions even fought against the Germans during 
the rest of the War.” 

What are the published facts? Of the thirteen divisions 
from Gallipoli eight went to France and fought Germans, 


one to Mesopotamia, one to Salonika, three only remained in | 


Egypt, and one of these was broken up soon after it arrived 
from the Dardanelles. This is how he describes Allenby’s 
remarkably rapid and brilliant advances in Palestine: “ We 
toiled and fought our way mile by mile and even yard by 
yard from Gaza to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Damascus.” 
Allenby’s army covered the seventy miles from Gaza to 
Jerusalem between November 7th and December 9th, 1917, 
and the one hundred and sixty miles from Jerusalem to 
Damascus between September 19th and September 30th, 
1918, the latter advance being one of the most rapid in the 
history of war. I have here only exposed some of the 
grossest of Mr. Churchill’s errors. His first volume left us 
thanking God that he had been at the Admiralty to prepare 
the Navy for war and to have our ships in time at their 
posts. This second volume leaves us thanking God that he 
ceased to have anything to do with the conduct of war before 


he had brought us to perdition. F. Macrice. 


MR. SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS.* 

Ir ‘is enchanting to turn the pages of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
Miscellaneous Essays, 1875-1920, and note the variety of 
experience which he has gathered into his record of forty-six 
years of critical work. The phrase “ variety of experience ” 
is deliberately chosen, because Mr, Saintsbury has really an 
experiencing mind, and writes best when he writes of what 
he hates or loathes. Thus he is indeed a personal critic, 
expressing his own vigorous and confident self and the action 
upon him of the various subjects he has met. Mere specula- 
tion and metaphysical distinction is not his concern here or 
anywhere clse, and when he says that it will always remain 
true that the way in which the author has done his work is the 
main if not the sole province of the reviewer, he is defining 
his own scope as by no means a narrow one. 
the art of criticism, without calling it an art, by saying that 
the critical intent does not injure the delight of reading but 
rather increases it in an extraordinary degree, his own humane 
spirit prompting him to add that it infuses toleration 
in the study of the worst writers, and heightens the apprecia- 
tion of the best by transforming it from a confused to a rational 
thing. It is in the course of his essays on English prose 
style that he drops this wise and happy remark, and its 
application to general as well as particular subjects, to his 
essays on “ The Grand Style” as well as those on Lockhart 
and Cobbett, can be noted by any reader in these substantial 
volumes. 

“The way in which the author has done his work ”’— 
no more admirable instance need be looked fcr than the 
essay on Lockhart, which refreshes a dusty figure, or that on 
Landor, which exalts a remote figure. Lockhart, as Mr. 
Saintsbury narrowly assesses him, is one of the very best 
3 Vols, 





* The Collected Essays and Papers of George Sainisbury, 1875-1920, 
[3ls. 6d.] 
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SS 
recent specimens of “ writers of all work”; while La 

as Mr. Saintsbury respectfully contemplates him, is a aaa 
writer at his best, perhaps equal to the greatest—if we tried 
to do without him we should lose something with which “ 
one else could supply us. To these conclusions our author 
bends his method adroitly enough, using biography as well ra 
critical distinctions, and making his essay a bright narrative 
of inward and outward activities, interacting and inter. 
mingling. ‘To contrast Mr. Saintsbury’s copious diffusion of 
fact and comment with such a subtle evocation of the ve 
spirit of Landor as Mr. George Moore has commanded in 
Avowals is to touch critical extremes ; ‘but our admiration 
of Landor’s sole disciple and equal need not for a moment 
destroy our relish of the professor's exuberance. Mr. Moore 
himself would not attempt to better the sense of this e 
if he might long to phrase it more suavely :— 


“The famous dreams which close ‘The Pentameron’ are thin, 
of which it is almost impossible to tire. Nowhere else pethaps fe 
English does prose style, while never trespassing into that Which 
is not prose, accompany itself with such exquisite harmony of 
varied sounds ; nowhere is there such a complicated and yet such 
an easily appreciable scheme of verbal music. ‘The sense is, as hag 
been said, just sufficient ; it is no more ; it is not in itself peculiarly 
arresting. Although the sentiment is heartfelt, it is not exactly 
passionate. But it is perfectly and exactly married to the verbal 
music, and the verbal music is perfectly and exactly married to it 
Again, it is a whole ; if not perhaps quite flawless, yet with flaws 
which are comparatively unimportant. It does not consist, ag 
‘fine’ writing too often does, of a certain number of more or less 
happy phrases, notes, or passages strung together. It is, as I have 
called it, a ‘ scheme ’—a thing really deserving those terms from the 
science of actual music which have been so frequently and tediously 
abused in literary criticism.” 


ven 


Mr. Saintsbury is extraordinarily steady in his estimations, 
Thirty years ago it occurred to him to attempt a 
foreshortened review of the impressions, and the corrections 
of them, which certain Victorian writers had produced in his 
own mind during a whole generation of study. These 
Corrected Impressions are now reprinted, and thus a chance 
is given of seeing how the impressions which were “ cor- 
rected,” that is to say confirmed, in 1895 might sustain our 
scrutiny in 1923. Take, for example, the case of Swinburne, 
and it is remarkable that Mr. Saintsbury should have recorded 
in 1895 a personal impression which, in 1923, we are all dis- 
covering for ourselves ; for in order to do justice to Swinburne 
most of us are willing to concede precisely what Mr. Saintsbury 
claims for him. He does not profess to discover the secret 
of Swinburne’s poetry ; “ if you ever could find out exactly 
why it is beautiful, the thing would become scientific and 
cease to be interesting’? ; and he adds for conclusion, “ the 
accumulation of delighted remembrance is a delight in itself: 
what has been has been, and therefore must ever continue to 
be.” What he finds in Swinburne, and what we find now, is 
that peculiar lyrical outrushing and tempestuous music which 
Shelley, and Shelley only partly, had given us ears to hear; 
and because we can agree so gladly with this we need not stay, 
even if we would, to ponder the suggestion that scientific 
criticism denudes poetry of its native interest. Mr. Saintsbury, 
in 1895, was impressed by Browning very much as we are 
to-day, for we care no more for his plays than our author 
when he remarks that he has scarcely ever read a serious play 
younger than the seventeenth century that has not bored him ; 
his admiration of Dickens is nearly equal to the current 
revived enthusiasm ; and only when writing of Thackeray 
does he utter phrases to which Time has given the lie. In 
this he is apparently disconcerted by Time’s incivility, and 
promises a rejoinder which will be welcome even if it is still 
unapproved. . . . So might we go on, quoting, questioning, 
opposing but always welcoming ; as when our author declares 
that Hazlitt was the greatest of English critics ; that Ruskin 
erected a sort of private pulpit, and in Fors Clavigera and 
other books made almost a religion of his idiosynerasy; 
that Borrow is the one English writer of our time, and perhaps 
of times still farther back, who seems never to have tried to 
be anything but himself. Not that Mr. Saintsbury merely 
coruscates amid the inane ; he discourses, enlarges, illustrates, 
recites, and is so full of his subject that often a casual phrase 
sums up that fullness with entire felicity. 

Hlis fuliness is his great quality, no one of his contemporaries 
having written more freely or gratified his readers with a more 
liberal communication of himself. The three volumes before 
us form but a segment of his smiling bow ; he has written 
histories, introductions, essays and the rest in incredible 
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fusion, and himself somewhere calculates that his anony- 
mous journalism on all sorts of subjects must represent at 
Jeast @ hundred portly volumes. That a man who writes so 
much should write so freshly is remarkable in the eyes of those 
who were born into the days of a desperately dainty attenua- 
tion of style and matter. Mr. Saintsbury’s style is far from 
tenuous, and in his latest volume, A Scrap Book, you may 
see how wilful, garrulous, eccentric and queerly self-expressive 
it has become. Strange that the worse he writes the more he 
pleases us ! 


ATTITUDE IN RELIGION.* 


ArrirupE counts for much in religion, and many elements 
enter into it—temperament, association, environment. Per- 
haps, when the New Psychology comes to its own, we shall 
require our religious teachers to be psycho-analysed before 
we listen to them. Meanwhile we must do our best with 
less disputed methods, analysing the teaching if we cannot 
analyse the teacher, and “ believing not every word.” 

The publishers of The Twilight of the Gods* inform us that 

“this fascinating work has been written with a careful avoid- 
ance of dogmatism.” Well, “ fascinating” is matter of 
opinion; “ avoidance of dogmatism ” of fact. Mr. McCabe 
js an anti-dogmatic dogmatist. He represents, in an extreme 
form, that reaction against the Churches—for which, it must 
be admitted, the Churches are themselves largely responsible— 
which is more common in the Latin countries than in England ; 
and even there was more common fifty years ago than it is 
now. Personal reasons may account for this: only those 
who have suffered under religious tyranny know how galling 
itcan be. But the sense of wrong need not degenerate into 
bitterness ; nor should a rival fanaticism replace that which 
has been discarded. Mr. McCabe has a poor opinion of philo- 
sophers: ‘* How little they know of human nature!” If 
this is a “* note ” of philosophers, Saul also is among the pro- 
phets. For a little knowledge of human nature would have 
shown him the extent to which the beliefs of the pre-critical 
age have fallen out of the current teaching of the Churches— 
people do not now think in this way ; it would also have made 
him slow to confine the intellectual and moral virtues to free- 
thinkers, and to attribute the decline of church-going to the 
rejection of religion. Has he never known people who do 
what they believe to be wrong? The Church of Rome 
forbids duelling, drunkenness and unchastity no less severely 
than it forbids missing Mass. But are there no Catholics who 
miss Mass, or who are duellists, drunkards or adulterers ? 
There are, and have been, many: deteriora sequor. While 
to assume that those who accept Christianity occupy the 
lowest moral and intellectual levels, and those who reject it the 
highest, is to load the dice. Much that Mr. McCabe says is 
to the point; but he says it with an amazing one-sidedness 
and want of urbanity. His attitude is calculated to dis- 
commend Rationalism, which, as he presents it, will seem 
to many, perhaps to most of us, an impossibly cold and 
inhuman creed. And hi; *‘ facts’ need testing. To say that 
there was no Stoic, and is no Buddhist, religion is paradoxical ; 
and to quote the late Lo-a Brampton as an Agnostic is mis- 
eading. He was probably more eminent as a judge than as 
a theologian ; but, as a fact, he died a Roman Catholic, and 
had been one for some years before his death. 

A philosopher, being asked what religion he was of, replied, 
“Of that of all wise men’; but, when questioned further 
as to what this religion was, “‘ That,’’ he answered, “ wise 
men never tell.” Mr. Wates* has been more outspoken, 
Perhaps unadvisedly. It is possible that some wise men are 
of his religion ; it is certain that many are not, so that the 
definition is what the old logicians call indistinctive, i.e., it 
does not define. The attitude of the book is anti-ecclesiastical, 
“A creed manufactured by princes and ecclesiastics before 
Galileo is an anachronism ” ; the “ low ethical standard of the 
Churches ” is emphasized ; “‘ crutches of comfort ” are to be 
rejected—in spite of Harnack’s reminder that “ strength and 
crutches come from the same hand.” We have heard this sort 
of thing before ; and it amounts to very little. A Chureh has 
been described as “a necessary evil”; but stress must be 
laid on both words. 





of the Gods, By Joseph McCabe. London: Watts and Co. 
2) The Religion of Wise Men. By G. F. Wates. London: Geotge 
Allen and Unwin. [4s. 6d.) (3) Jesus Christ and the World To-Day. By Grace 
Hutchins and Anna Rochester. London: George Allen and Unwin, [5s.}—— 
(4) Beauty and Religion, By A, Maude Royden, London; G, P, Putnam, [38, 64,) 
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Jesus Christ and the World To-day® is a book which may be 
found suggestive by study circles. At the end of each chapter 
social and economic questions are proposed for discussion— 
such as “Can a Christian consistently live on income from 
investments ?”” “Should wage-earners have access to the 
company books?” ‘“ List the principles common to Judaea 
in the first century and the United States in the twentieth.” 
The attitude is that of a not very inspiring common sense ; 
one is reminded of Renan’s description of Channing as “ le 
représentant le plus complet de cette tentative tout américaine 
de religion sans mystéres, de rationalisme sans critique, de 
culture intellectuelle sans haute poésie, qui semble Vidéal 
auquel aspire la religion des Etats-Unis.” 

Miss Royden’s Beauty in Religion* transports us to a higher 
level and into a larger air. The book has the note of inspira- 
tion. ‘* The assurance of God comes to most of us through 
beauty’; yet nothing is so generally neglected, or so often 
sought. amiss, 

“You do not get a great religious experience out of bad art, out 
of cheap, dishonest, sentimental music, out of shoddy emotions. 
No! you have to use your brains for all they are worth ; and when 
you have gone to the utmost limit of your capacity, there flashes 
upon your mind something that transcends reason, but includes it, 
something which is . , the whole sum of our being, for that is the. 
spiritual faculty.” 

This is the point of view from which these strikingly living 
sermons regard poetry and religion, the gospels and the 
personal teaching of Christ. That on Religion and Laughter 
ends with a reflection which should be helpful to the critic 
of the religious world, i.e., that we should realize that ‘* God 
is able to see at least as well as we are what is absurd.” If this 
is so, there can be no lack of material for celestial mirth! 
ALFRED FAWKES, 


FROM MALHERBE TO BOILEAU.* 


By far the greater part of this volume is occupied with chosen 
extracts from the pronouncements of the precursors and 
champions of French classicism. French literature seems 
specially adapted for division into intellectual movements 
as it has in general exhibited a higher degree of self-conscious- 
ness than any since the Latin. None the less it is only too 
easy to exaggerate the uniformity of any one period, though if 
there were no such homogeneity it would be necessary, for 
academic purposes, to invent it. The editors of this volume 
have carried out their task in an admirable way. They set 
out to show the great movement towards discipline which 
began in reaction to the too-exuberant conclusion of the 
Renaissance, “* The first quality to find expression,” they tell 
us, ‘* was Order, and, since the whole nation sighed for Order, 





Malherbe had no difficulty in enforcing it in literature. The 
next quality was Sincerity ; Descartes introduced it into 
* The Classical Movement in French Literature. By H. F. Stewart and Arthur 


Tilley. Cambridge: At the University Press. [7s. net.) 
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thought, Pascal into morals, and both into literary expression.” 
We find it difficult to attach any significant meaning to such 
generalizations, or rather we find it easy to attach too much. 
If it is meant that Montaigne had not Sincerity and that 
Ronsard did not know zenything about Order, then we can 
only point to the works of the authors in question—where, 
amongst a great deal of waste matter, we shall find examples 
of Order and Sincerity which Veiture and Racan and such 
lights of the succeeding age never approached. The quality, 
if a quality must be named which was introduced by the 
study of classical models in the seventeenth century, was 
Correctness—thet was achieved at the expense, too often, 
of real Order and true Sincerity. It was not, however, in lyric 
poetry that the greatest work of the century had been done 
but by the philosophers Descartes 2nd Pascal and by those 
numerous analysts of human passion among whom Racine 
represents the drama, Saint-Simon, La Bruyére, La Roche- 
foucauld, and La Fontaine, the study of human character in 
various forms. It is hardly necessary to say that a volume 
filled with characteristic passages from such writers cannot 
fail to be interesting. The explanation of French classicism 
is not so much to be found in the desire for abstract qualities 
like Order and Sincerity, as in the social conditions of the 
time, and the confinement of literary activity within the 
influence of the Court. 


IRISH INDISCRETIONS.* 


IN this book Mr. Warre B. Wells gives an account of events 
in Ireland between the cutbreak of the War and the 
recent treaty of London. He has attempted not to write a 
continuous history, but rather to give a vivid impression 
of this troubled period by describing the chief personalities 
and the individual parts they have played. There are also 
several instructive sketches of courts-martial, rebellions and 
elections. Mr. Wells has not confined himself to politics. 
A considerable section of the book is devoted to studies of 
the leading personalities of the artistic and literary revival, 
the position of the Roman Catholic Church and the history 
of the Abbey Theatre. 

Mr. Wells writes with sympathy and fairness, but somehow 
gives the impression that he is telling us nothing that we 
did not already know. Trish Indiscretions is without exag- 
geration the most discreet book we have ever read. The 
author himself truly says in his Foreword, ** No reputation 
... will be the worse of anything found herein,” which 
we may safely take to mean that the title is misleading. 
Ileze and there Mr. Wells shows real insight and shrewd 
observation, as when he describes the drift towards a 
nationalist outlook by the Southern Unionists, and again in 
his amusing account of the comically anomalous situation 
of Dublin society in the viceroyalty of Lord Aberdeen. 

In view of the obviously sober, if somewhat timid, tone 
of the book, it is a little surprising to note the encouragement 
it gives to the general revival of the Irish language. For 
while only good can come of Irishmen having an academic 
knowledge of it, any movement tending to separate Ireland 
from the rest of the world, which would be the obvious 
and immediate result of the extinction of English speech, is 
surely to be deplored. After all, English is now not only 
the language of England, -but that of America, and that of 
the overwhelming majority of the Irish race throughout the 
world. And it is a tongue whose literature has been magni- 
ficently enriched by Irishmen, from Dean Swift to Bernard 
Shaw. 


THE HUMOUR OF LONDON.+ 
IN addition to writing innumerable excellent stories of lower 
middle-class life, Mr. Pett Ridge is (or was) in the habit 
of lecturing up and down the country on the humour of 
various sides of London life. It is from these lectures, we 
imagine, that the greater part of this new book has been 
compiled. It is a volume of reminiscences, reinforced by 
a number of chapters on such subjects as London Youngsters, 
Cockney Humour, Gentlemen of Leisure (a very well-written 
account of the city loafer), the London Sunday, and so forth. 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s manner is deft and easy, and his matter is 
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a 
light without being entirely superficial ; and his book wil 
be chiefly enjoyed and reme-rbered as a fine tecestiehalt 
of good stories, many of them quite new. There are ‘eae 
capital anecdotes of Gilbert, Tree, Barrie and other celebrities 
around whose names good stories seem to gather. There . 
an amusing account of Dean Inge at an annual meeting a 
the Waifs and Strays Society. Royalty was present, ed 
long line of very aristocratic children came forward to hel 
in purses. When it came to the Dean’s turn to speak, he 
said that as an Eugenist, many of his views had been upset 
by the spectacle witnessed that afternoon, for it was amazing 
to think that the dear little people who had made a processes 
were in most cases the offspring of neglectful, perhaps 
criminal. At this point, Mr. Pett Ridge tells us, wa 
shiver went through the hall; mothers from Belgravia 
gave moans of protest ; folk close to the Dean tried to put 
him right, but, unable to hear them, he went on. It wag 
left to the next speaker to point out that the children were 
not waifs and strays.” But this was not so bad as the 
absent-minded Bishop we read of here who was asked to say 
a few words of comfort to a widower, standing near an open 
grave in a freshly extended part of the burying-ground, 
** Good afternoon, my dear sir,”’ said his Lordship, approaching 
genially, afternoon. Our new 
filling up nicely !”’ This last phrase reminds us that ambitioys 
after-dinner speakers will find this volume a tower of strength, 
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POETS AND 


nee 
POEMS AND VERSES.* 
A FINE craftsman working hand in hand with the sensitive 
observer of simple things has produced the small volume of 
poems by Camilla Doyle.!| The countryside is her commonest 
inspiration, and she has a range of moods which, though they 
fall short of the heights of grandeur and palpitating beauty, is 
her own discovery and has in it the thrill of a personal joy. 
This fresh note sounds, for instance, in the piece about the 
young rabbit :— 
*All day this spring—the first he’s known— 

He lets himself be sideways blown 

When the wind comes; he'll leap and pounce, 

And try to rush two ways at once. . 
There the slight disparity of rhyme between the last two lines 
is most pleasing to the ear. Here is another observation from 
“The Prettiest Things,” which shows her ability to catch a 
glimpse of beauty in the least likely place :— 

**As where the lorries drop bright oil 

Weed-shaped, to turn our highways’ soil 
As lovely as the ocean-bed. rf 
The “ Hymn to Saint Lucy ” has the silvery tone most fitting 
an invocation to the saint whose feast falls on the short-lived 
December day. Colour, though, is not by any means absent 
from Miss Doyle’s verse, and the brightly-painted barges and 
bright-clad barge-girls of our canals decorate some of her 
happiest pieces. Quite a different phase of thought is shown 
in the poem, “ On a Crucifix thrown in a Stream,” and its 
ambition is justified by its profound feeling and grave harmony. 
The best of craftsmen have their weak places, and though 

Miss Doyle is nearly always keen in the finishing of her verse, 
we find several instances of an inadequacy in the rhyme, par- 
ticularly in that of couplets, where, of course, it is most 
The House of Hope* will echo the inmost sentt- 
ments of many who suffered bereavement in the War. Thi 
verses are full of a traditional loveliness which is none the less 
moving for being familias, like :— 


POETRY. 


“The slow homecomings through October haze.” 
The volume has been produced with unusual care, and the 


| woodeuts by Phyllis Garden really enhance the poignancy 0! 


the verse. It concludes with a lengthy allegorical! poem, * Thi 
Journey of Women,” which ends with a vision of hope :— 


* Beyond the hills, beyond the hidden stars 
Breaks somewhere now the morning of our world.” 







Miss Fyleman® is not in general so successful in these * growl 
* (1) Poems, Vy Camilla Doyle. Oxford: Blackwell. [3s, 6d. net 
House of Hope. By M. W. Cannan, London: Milford, 6d. net A 
Small Cruse. By Rose Fyleman. London: Methuen. [4s, 6d, net (4) A 
Devonshire Garden, By R. H. Forster. London: Cape. ([2s, 6d, net. 
(5) Sea Songs and Baliads, By ©, Fox Smith. London: Methuen. [6s. net.}-—— 
(6) Vaishnava Lyrics, Translated by J. A. Chapman, London: Milford, [4s, 6d. net 
—(7) The Elfin Pediar, By Helen Douglas Adam, London; Hodder ave 
Stoughton, (7s. 6d, net,j 
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———— P * 
1s as in her well-known fairy rhymes, but in the later 


” noen 
. ra the book it seems to us her fancy breaks free of the 
pase ytention and dances gracefully again. The last 


more solemn it 
stanza of “ Victrix 


unthinkable time. 
Mr. Forster's sonnets * reflect the progress of the seasons. 


They are accomplished and contain many happy conceits which 
will delight the amateur gardener who combines a literary 
culture with the other. Miss C. Fox Smith’s sea-songs” are so 
known, to readers of Punch especially, that they hardly 
They are brinier than the most crusted old 
; The present 


’ is the prettiest thing we have read for an 


well 
call for comment. 
and more rollicking than the jolliest tar. 


volume contains old and new material to the generous 
extent of nearly 150 pages. Mr. Chapman’s rhymed versions 
of the Vaishnava Lyrics® succeed in suggesting the extreme 
beauty of the originals but are not in themselves very good 
verse. The Elfin Pedlar’ is a volume of pretty verse written 
by a child now only twelve years old. Such a faculty for 
melodious composition is truly remarkable and a gift which 
should be cultivated with the greatest care and perhaps, for a 


salt 





long time yet, in privacy. 


‘ a | - 
FICTION. 
— 
AMERICA’S WAR NOVEL.* 

Ir is not difficult to believe that this novel has taken America 
by storm; but, without wishing to anticipate the jury’s 
verdict, one may safely predict that the British public will 
not be so easily won. This implies no very serious criticism 
of the book’s literary qualities, which, indeed, are far from 
despicable. Miss Cather is mistress of a clear and forceful 
style ; she is quick to see the broad general features of a situa- 
tion, and to present them acceptably to the eye of the reader ; | 
These are 


and she succeeds in expressing popular emotion. 
talents that make for commercial success, and no one need | 
grudge her that success. She is, moreover, a sensitive and 
4 restrained writer, with a genuine feeling for words, and not 
only for words. Mr. Hugh Walpole calls her “ an artist of the 
very first and finest order.” The qualifying phrase is merely 
absurd; but that Miss Cather is an artist may be readily 
conceded. As a piece of good journalism, as a faithful and 
sympathetic record of the times of which it treats, it may be 
remembered for some little while in America; but, lacking 
as it does the quality that makes for permanence in literature, 
it cannot fail, sooner or later, to go the way of all topical 
fiction. It cannot hope for so long a life as that hasty and 
hysterical yet more entertaining book, Mr. Britling Sees it 
And its appearance in England is inopportune, to 
say the least. American hearts may still be vibrating to the 
emotional appeal of the Great War; for their part in it was 
Ours, on the other hand, was a 
slow and monotonous agony ; 2nd we must be pardoned if we 
seem reluctant to renew it, even in imagination. The War 
we have always with us, and as a subject for art it is altogether 
too near and personal a matter. To read of it, even five 
years after the event, is either a torment or a bore. 

One of Ours is the history of America’s average ** 
his eagerness to fight for civilization, his ardent soldiering, 
It is scattered with graphic pictures 
of rural America and of devastated France. Claude Wheeler 
is the son of a prosperous farmer and large landowner. He is | 
when first we meet him, on the threshold 
of the mysterious adventure called adolescence. His younger 
his elder brother, 


Through. 


as brief as it was admirable. 





nice boy,” 


and his death in France. 


& * college boy,” 


brother, Ralph, is a harum-searum youth ; 


Bayliss, is a prig; his father is a cold, self-contained man, 
habitually laconic and cynical ; his mother is a dear. The 
early chapters are enlivened by skilful characterization. | 
Claude himself is a very likable ‘boy, troubled by a vague 
aspiration to * do something with his life,” he knows not what. | 
Having a “sharp disgust for sensuality,” he resists the | 


blandishments of P¢ achy Millmore, and in due course marries a 
chilly prude, Enid Joyee, who, after a year or so of miserable 
During her 
and Claude 
service. the novel 
The interest becomes disconcert- 
gly general. We are treated to an account of the voyage 


* One of Ours, By Willa Cather, 


marriage, leaves him to go missioning in China. 
‘ F 
“dsence 


America declares 
exultantly volunteers for 
promptly goes to pieces. 


on Germany, 


Whereupon 


war 





London: Heinemann, [7s, 6d.] 


to France in a troopship. A virulent form of influenza 
breaks out. There are sketches of Claude’s brother-officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men: scraps of realistic 
dialogue, more or less amusing and characteristic ; a descrip- 
tion of life in French billets behind the line; and, finally, a 
battle, exceedingly well written. But the reader, I venture 
to suggest, will have none of this. He is interested in the 
psychological growth of Claude Wheeler, and in his various 
social relationships—that is, he is interested in the first half 
of this book. But with this war-correspondent stuff he is 
impetient. No doubt it is fitting, relentlessly true to history, 
thet Claude's story should be cut short by the War. But the 
Wer having spoiled so many lives, it seems a pity to let it 


spoil our novels as well. GeraLp BULLETT 
zi é ‘ hls . 


A PEDLAR’S PACK. By Rowland Kenney. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
About a generation ago, a number of writers, led by Mr. 
Arthur Morrison, began to specialize in stories and sketches of 


| low life, and reacting from the sentimentalism of previous 
| authors they went to the other extreme, and made their 


people as brutal and their scenes as foul as possible. This 
fashion seemed almost to disappear after ten years or so, 
but sometimes a writer discovers it again. Mr. Kenney 
is in this tradition. Navvies, railway shunters, tramps, and 
prostitutes are his people, and the stories he tells are marked 
by an insistence upon the most brutal incidents and the most 
revolting details. The first story describes a fight between 
two members of a gang of navvies working in a big railway 
tunnel. One of the combatants kicked the other on the 
skull, and this enrages the crowd. ‘ The cavern rang with 
their growls, and in two seconds a score of fists fell on the 
crouching form of Taffy, five score fingers closed over his 
naked flesh, he was flung aloft as a boy flings a ball, and 
crashed to earth a shapeless, grisly mass.” This is the 
beginning ; in other stories, faces are smashed in, bodies torn 
in pieces, and what not. Mr. Kenney both writes and con- 
structs his sketches with extreme care, and he shows at times 
genuine power and an unusual visual imagination. But he 
is in danger of allowing himself to be victimized by a formula, 
and an ugly formula at that. 
FLAMING YOUTH. By 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.) ; 
** Warner Fabian ” is a pseudonym under which a physician 
has written a study of the “ twentieth-century woman of the 


Warner Fabian. (Stanley Paul and 
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luxury class.” The author himself offers the best excuse 
for the book :— 

“‘ Women writers when they write of women evade and conceal 
and palliate. Ancestral reticences, sex loyalties, dissuade the pen. 
Men writers when they write of women do so without comprehen- 
sion. Men understand women only as women choose to have them, 
with one exception, the family physician. He knows. He sees 
through the body to the soul. But he may not tell what he sces. 
Professional honour binds him. Only through the unaccustomed 
medium of fiction and out of the vatic incense-cloud of pseudonymity 
may he speak the truth.” 

The dedication of the book shows the type of modern woman 
he depicts :— 

“To the woman of the period thus set forth, restless, seductive, 
greedy, discontented, craving sensation, unrestrained, a little | 
morbid, more than a little selfish, intelligent, uneducated, sybaritic, 
following blind instincts and perverse fancies, slack of mind as she 





is trim of body, neurotic and vigorous, a worshipper of tinsel gods 
at perfumed altars, fit mate for the hurried, reckless and cynical man 
of the age, predestined mother of—what manner of being? To her 
I dedicate this study of herself.” 

This book should be considered more as a psychological and 
sociological document than as a novel. Artistically it is | 
negligible, but not offensive. ‘This, however, is to some extent 
compensated by its amazingly keen observation and _ its 
soundly realistic psychology. Moreover, its transcription 
of the slang of the younger gencration in America is perfect. 
WORD OF THE EARTH. By Anthony Richardson. (Heine- 

mann. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This little book is not properly a novel, but a series of | 
conversations between a poet, a physicist, a shepherd, an 
idiot, and presumably the author, though his part in the 
matter is small. The charm of the book depends upon depth 
of thought and felicity of expression, and though the author | 
very often gives us several consecutive pages which are 
successful, his technique is not equal to sustaining the note | 
throughout the book. His reflections are not particularly | 
original, but he does succeed in conveying to his readers the | 
charm of the wild country of the Downs. 

TRIUMPH. By May Edginton. (Chapman and Dodd. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

A story which, promising in the first pages to deal with the 
business problems of a great printing works, degenerates into 
an account of the downfall of a beggar on horseback. 


NARROW SEAS. By Neville Brand. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The picture of the old sea captain and his two daughters at 
the beginning of this book is extraordinarily well done, but the 
development is not so successful. The later events do not 
scem to have suflicient motive behind them. 
KING TOMMY. By George A. Birmingham. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

A story that would make a good play. The character 
drawing is good, the dialogue remarkably amusing, and the 
incidents very picturesque and quite absurd. 

THE LETTERS OF JEAN ARMITER. By Una L. Silberrad. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

An innocuous novel, wholly without sparkle, but not without _ 

refreshing qualities. 


| 

POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. | 

KEY-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By C. B. | 
Fry. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.}-——LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS THIRD YEAR BOOK, 1922. By Charles H. 
Levermore. (P. 5S. King. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Fry, who has thrice attended the League Assembly | 
as assistant to the delegate of the Ruling Princes of India, | 
has written an uncommonly clear exposition of the organiza- 
tion and work of the League, and has illustrated it with | 
many graphic diagrams which, if carefully studied, should | 
be helpful. He has secured a sensible chapter on disarma- 
ment from Prince Ranjitsinhji, who points out that it is 
absurd to expect any sudden and simultaneous disarmament 
on the part of the nations, and that a limitation of armaments 
must come first. Mr. Fry rightly devotes a good deal of 
space to the actual achievements of the League, as in Austria, 
and to the Labour Office and the Permanent Court which 
are in immediate connexion with it. We may commend 
also the third volume of Dr. Levermore’s useful chronicle of 
League affairs, which is produced by the Brooklyn Eagle, 
and suggesis that some Americans at least are concerned 
for the League. Dr. Levermore gives in effect a condensed 
account of international affairs during the year, with the 
text of numerous important documents that are not easily 
found elsewhere. 

EVERYBODY’S MONEY. By E. McCullough. (Putnam and 
Sons. 9s. net.) 

Mr. McCullough is an American engineer who is profoundly 
dissatisfied with the world’s currency and its changing values 
in relation to commodities which result in high and low prices. 
The earlier part of his book is a fairly clear summary of the 





—$—— 
history of currency: he has plainly made a st 
history of English coinage. He goes on to di may, Of the 
money, bank notes and fiat money, and points —— ‘aper 
sense the many mistakes of governments The With some 
two modern discoveries which, taken together, ¢ on 
difficulties, reduce debts and taxation, and suslee tus ont Solve 
The first is the Price Index: fluctuations in nad. nappy. 
modities can now be gauged with fair accuracy. The —— 
is the proposal of Professor Irving Fisher, whose and 
disciple the author is. It is not the old and commen 
simple idea of a quarter of wheat as the unit, or th cy, 
mark” lately discussed in Germany, but a “ eoods a le 
which shall vary every two mcenths from its weight ta 
grains in conformity with the Price Index. This doe pe 
apparently entail any fantastic scheme of clipping or ie - 
the gold dollar every two months, but the bullion in the ming 
will represent a different number of dollars which in tu ms 
represented outside by paper money. We are not phen 
a any artificial scheme of this kind will stabilize — 
Inside a country: applied to foreigr ade, i enesiie a 
nightmare, . ” a Se 
A GREAT IDEAL AND ITS CHAMPION. Papers by the lat 
Sir C. 8. Loch. (G. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d_ net.) “om 
‘ew names are more familiar to-readers of the Sper 
than that of the late Sir C. S. Loch, whose oaguibea ae 
for the nation through the Charity Organization Society hi 
often been commended in these pages. Loch did not jon 


the society till five years after its foundation, but from 1875 
when he became its secretary, to 1914, when he retired he 
, 


was the life and soul of the C.O.S. Some of his old colleague 
and friends have done well in collecting a number of the 
admirable addresses that he used to give on charity and its 
problems, on methods of social work, and on the aims of 
the society which he served. There is greater need then 
ever for the district committees of social workers to to 
ordinate the many rival and overlapping charities, now that 
** public assistance ’”? has become more and more lavish and 
wasteful, threatening, as for example in Poplar, to pauperize 
whole communities. We must be content to direct attention 
to this excellent little book. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


| LINNAEUS. By Benjamin Daydon Jackson. (H. F. and 6, 


Witherby. 25s. net.) 

Linnaeus was born in 1707—a few years after the death of 
the great British botanist, John Ray, and died in 1778. The 
greater part of his life was spent in Sweden as a Professor in 
the University of Upsala, but a certain portion was given up 
to European travel; three years were spent in Holland anda 
shorter visit was paid to England. The precise importance 


| to be attached to his work—and he had many spheres of 


activity—is a question about which there is little agreement 


| even at the present day. Linnaeus brought a precision and 


care to the observation and description of plants that had not 
been attained previously, and it was this accuracy that 
enabled him to bring in a very important reform—the naming 
of each living organism by means of two names. ‘This had 
been done before occasionally by Bauhin in his Pinaz, which 
was published in 1623, but Linnacus made it a general practice. 
Befote his time a descriptive phrase was used to designate each 
organism, and this usage proved very cumbersome in practice. 
He had also a great genius for classification, and in fact his 
fame for a long time depended on his artificial classification of 
plants—a useful temporary expedient which overshadowed 
his more important scientific contributions and in some ways 
delayed the progress of botany. The general secretary of the 
Linnean Society, Dr. Daydon Jackson, has in this volume 


| adapted the Life of Carl von Linné—a standard work written 


in 1903 by Professor T. M. Fries—to suit the requirements 
of English readers, removing facts of local interest only and 
correcting the story in the light of recent research. One could 
think of no one more fitted for this task than Dr. Jackson,and, 
with the exception that many sentences still read a little like 
direct transliterations, he has provided an admirable and full 
account of the life of this great naturalist. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET. By Kathleen Fitzpatrick 
(Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Those who desire to be entertained by a new book other 
than a novel should read Miss Fitzpatrick’s life of Lady 
Henry Somerset. In it they will find a picture—a rather 
ugly picture—of mid-Victorian aristocratic life, with its 
blatant severities, its hidden laxities, and its altogether 
admirable dignity. Lady Henry Somerset’s mother was 4 
Miss Pattle, one of the beautiful and very lonely daughters 0 
Colonel Pattle, known to his generation as “ the greatest 


liar in India.” An entirely worldly and_pleasure-lovilg | 
s I 


woman, she brought up her daughters on strict convention! 
lines. Their schoolroom was their prison, their gaoler thet 
governess. No sooner were they grown up than the tw 
eldest were married by their mother’s direction, one to th 


Duke of Bedford—the memory of the admirable Adeliti © 
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chess of Bedford, will not easily fade—and one to Lord 
Buches Life at Badminton to a girl so educated 


, Somerset. 
Hear ce upon another planet. Her mother-in-law, the 
ufort, left her every freedom except the 
freedom to go without w'site kid’ gloves in the house. 
ae duchess was an imperturbable woman who could 
see &@ man fall drunk under the table dragging cloth 
and glasses with him and not show by the flicker of an 
eyelid that she knew that he was not sober or that anything 
out of the way was happening. When the portrait of her 
husband’s mistress was sent her by the painter she expressed 
a desire to hang * this fancy portrait ’’ in the drawing-room. 
The licence and decorum of the great house must have dazed 
and confused * Lady Somers’s March Lamb.” She was 
wildly happy till she discovered that she hated her husband, 
and then she was wildly miserable. The scandal which 
caused him to flee the country and which was the indirect 
eause of a breach between his wife and his relations is very 
lightly touched on. Lady Henry’s successful work and 
amusing adventures as an untiring philanthropist occupy 
the last chapters, and they are almost as good reading as 
the first. 

A VICTORIAN SCHOOLMASTER: Henry Hart of Sed- 
bergh. By G. G. Coulton. (G. Bell and Sons. 10s.) 


We English people read of public schools to learn about the 


Duchess of Be: 


of the public school world as it was while the waning Arnold 
tradition still lasted and before fierce criticism from the pens 


of big boys had stirred up the revolutionary ideas of to-day. | 
| supervised assets. 


He was a man of stern gravity and goodness, and he laboured 
one might almost say day and night to produce a good and 
grave generation, men with enough scholarship to give them 
judgment and enough religion to make them conscientious— 
Amold, Temple, Hart, and the inner ring of their disciples 
worked at their relaxations as they worked at their duty ; 
in fact to them work was life. That is perhaps why people 
of to-day are feeling tired of them. Nevertheless, they were 
typical examples of something in the English character which 
is unchanging and will always at short intervals come to the 


top. Mr. Coulton is to be congratulated upon a book which | 


contains an interesting element of prediction as well as of 
history. 


RELIGION. 
ANGLICAN ESSAYS. Edited by W. L. Paige Cox, Archdeacon 


of Chester. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.) 
The object of these important essays is to call attention 
to the deeper stream in English religion which underlies the 
various movements—Puritan, Tractarian, and the rest—and 





I’m 56 to-da 


and this morning’s post has 
brought me this fine Cheque for 


£2950. 


"M PROUD OF THIS CHEQUE. It’s the result of 
i the most common-sense thing I ever did. Years ago 
I undertook—with qualifications that safeguarded me 

and mine at every turn—to deposit so much per annum 


{TI i | with the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company. 
world of youth, not to compare methods of instruction. | 
In the life of Henry Hart now before us we get a clear picture | 


This money, easily spared out of my income, was to be 
allowed to accumulate and to share in the profits of this 
great Institution, with its {35,000,000 of Government 


At any time after the first three deposits had been 


| made I could have obtained a generous loan or taken 


to show that the superficial stir has little effect on this central | 


current: the one is an episode, and passes; the latter is 
permanent, and prevails. Among the contributors are the 
Archbishop of Armagh, Mr. R. H. Murray, Mr. G. G. Coulton, 
and the editor ; the appendix contains a series of pertinent 
extracts from the Pastogals of the late Bishop Jayne. 
work has a close bearing on the question of Prayer-book 
Revision now before the National Assembly. The present 
generation of Englishmen is, unfortunately, more ignorant 
than any that has preceded it on the great religious issues 
involved in the proposed changes. It was a saying of 
Cardinal Manning’s that the English people had _ been 
“robbed” of their faith at the Reformation ; by which he 
meant that they did not know till too late the real drift 
of the Tudor Settlement of religion. It is certain that to-day 
they are in imminent danger of being “‘ robbed ” of their 
Prayer-book. For they do not know the character of the 
Revision with which it is threatened ; and they may “ loosely, 
through silence, permit things to pass away as in a dream.” 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE EPISTLES OF ST. 
JEROME. By L. Hughes, M.A., D.D. (S.P.C.K. 4s. 6d.) 
This valuable and fascinating book is one which the reader 
will find it difficult to put down unfinished. The Vulgate is 


The | 





the greatest of the many translations of Scripture ; Jerome | 


was a critic before criticism. But, as a man, he was not 
amiable, * Whata strange Saint! He is always ina passion,” 
said the Curé d’Ars of him: it is difficult to forgive his 
conduct in the Origenist controversy, his mischievous fanati- 
cism as a director of women, his bitter and reckless tongue. 
His letters, of which Mr. Hughes gives us an excellent 
summary, leave us with a frankly odious impression of the 
Church of the fourth century: of the moral degradation of 
the clergy —of their vices, their worldliness, their greed. Can 
we wonder that educated and virtuous Pagans looked with 
amazement at these fruits of Christianity ? What Newman 
calls * the Church of the Fathers ’’ has been idealized out of 
recognition. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
mediaeval and modern Catholicism is a corrected and 
practicable version of the Christianity of the Nicene age. 
(Continued on next page.) 





Had I been 
any gainful 


advantage of any one of several options. 
rendered permanently to follow 
occupation, I should have had the deposits made for me 
by the Company, and should, in addition, have received 
{20 a month until the Had 
the accident or illness proved fatal, my family would 
have received {2,000 plus half of every deposit I had 


unable 


Capital sum became due. 


made to date. 


And every year I have saved pounds on my Income Tax 


| —considerably over {100 altogether. 


° + * € 


Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan. 
You can arrange to draw the money at any age you decide upon 
—50, 55, 60, just as you desire. And the deposits can be according 
to your means. At the agreed-upon date you can, it you like, 
have an Annuity for life instead of the Cash sum. In the case 
quoted above, it would have been {261 per annum —for life | 

Put yourself in this enviable position. It’s easy—but you must 
start now. Let us know your exact age and the approximate 
amount you can deposit each year, and we will send you full 
details applied to your own circumstances. Then you will see 
how simple it is to provide for your own later years, and for 
your family should they survive you. 


Address your inquiry to 
J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
78 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE ARTS. 
HOLBEIN’S ‘‘ AMBASSADORS”: The Picture and the 
Men. By Mary F. 8. Hervey. (G. Bell. 5s.) 


Miss Hervey’s well-known monograph on the great Holbein 
in the National Gallery has been reissued by her literary 
executrix, Miss Phillimore, with a good many of the illus- 
trations. It is a painstaking piece of work, and its main 
conclusions’ have not been weakened by twenty years of 
further research. Miss Hervey’s belief that the Holbein 
portrait group represents Jean de Dinteville, the French 
Ambassador to Henry VIII. in 1532-3, and his friend, George 
de Selve, Bishop of Lavaur, is now generally accepted, though 
her history of the picture is incomplete and in part conjectural. 
PAINTER AND SPACE. By Howard Russell Butler, M.A., 

M.F.A. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 21s. net.) 

The author states that he is concerned not with aesthetics 
but with the technique of expression. Although he considers 
_that the technique of a painting can be analyzed separately 
yet, in his analysis: of space, he presupposes a system of 
aesthetics in which primary importance is given to subject- 
matter and naturalism. Cézanne is dismissed in one short 
paragraph as “ adding nothing new to aid in the rendering 
of the third dimension.” The serious student of painting 
will not gain anything from this book ; the ordinary layman 
will find it boring; while the amateur painter may glean 
enough to give him a wrong conception of art. 

A HISTORY OF ART. By Dr. G. Carotti. (Volume IL, 
“Italian Art in the Middle Ages.) (Duckworth and Co. 
8s. net.) 

The third volume of this series contains a remarkable 


and smallness of the book. Any aesthetic valuations, which 
penetrate through the scholarly historical details that have 
been so competently compiled, show Dr. Carotti to be a better 
historian than critic. His use of the word “ poetical,” in 
commending certain paintings, is flattering to neither the poet 
nor the painter. Nevertheless, as a compact reference book 
for students and art lovers it is of inestimable value. The 
smallness of the illustrations is amply compensated for by 
the quantity of them—a necessary adjunct to a book of this 
kind. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.| 
Sir,—Last Friday afternoon the Stock Exchange was 


permitted a momentary glimpse of what might be the | 


first effects of any real improvement in the European 
outlook. On the previous day Mr. Baldwin had spoken 
at Plymouth, and, while on the one hand his reassurance 
that the Government was not to embark on a policy of 





: ; _ § . | propose to discuss at this juncture the merits of Free 
amount of information considering the comparative cheapness | 





inflation had a good effect, it was offset to some extent by | 


continued anxiety with regard to the European situation 
which the Premier’s speech had not done very much to 
relieve—and also by apprehensions that a revival of the 
fiseal controversy in the matter of protective tariffs was 
‘alculated, as General Smuts expressed it, to “‘ throw an 
apple of discord” into the political arena, which might 
be harmful to the Conservative cause. Hence the net 
effect of the Premier’s speech was really of a somewhat 
negative character, and prices were barely steady. 
Indeed, in one or two directions there was dullness 
owing to the fact that the French exchange weakened on 
fears that no response would be made by France to the 
Premier's appeal to her to enter a Conference. 


When, therefore, cables arrived from Paris on Friday | 


afternoon, intimating that M. Poincaré had expressed his 
readiness, under certain conditions, to take part in a 
Conference, and also that, subject to conditions, an 





American expert on any committee formed to determine | 


Germany’s capacity to pay would be welcomed by France, 
there was a complete volte-face in the stock markets, and 
prices closed in buoyant fashion, while all the foreign 
exchanges instantly responded. 

It is true that M. Poincaré’s speech last Sunday, 
severely limiting the conditions under which France would 
take part in any conference, etc., damped the ardour of 
dealers considerably, and on Monday there was a 
moderate set-back in Stock Exchange quotations. Never- 
iheless, it was felt that the situation was hot altogether 
without signs of improvement, and, moreover, that the 
veil had been lifted for a moment showing that any real 


| the London County Westminster 





, en 
improvement in the political outlook w 
siderable effect upon the stock markets. It is of ¢ 
recognised that the Reparation crisis is not ‘a rem 
which can be cleared up in half-an-hour, and that . 
wheels of International trade cannot be set — 
immediately at full speed. That very fact, however % 
the Stock Exchange point of view, is a favourable — 
because it means that, while almost every class of see a 
might obtain an immediate sentimental stimulus ron tt 
prospects of a real peace and an ultimate revival jn t > 
activity, the effect of such trade activity upon nee 
rates must be comparatively slow, thus giving holders q 
gilt-edged securities ample time to effect ‘Tealingtiens 
before any great rise in money rates—as the resylt at 
active trade—actually materialized. ; 
Assuming, therefore, that there will not be 
to the absolute deadlock of a few weeks ago 
improbable that renewed hopes concerning the 
outlook may serve as a stimulating influence on markets 
during the next few weeks. Turning aside for the 
moment from those factors which to some extent are 
beyond our control, there are two points connected with 
Government policy which must inevitably exert a con- 
siderable influence in the near future. One of them js 
concerned with the Government’s fiscal policy, and the 
other with a policy of further retrenchment in national 
expenditure. As regards the first of these, I do not 


—. 
ould have a con. 


a relapse 
it is not 
political 


Trade and Tariff Reform, concerning which I think | 
might say that the City is not so much evenly divided as 
it is almost unanimous in believing that in such abnormal 
times as these any strong and honest Government ought 
to be given a certain amount of free hand. Rightly or 
wrongly, however, many in the City believe that the 
advocacy at present of a policy of out-and-out protec. 
tionism would strengthen the hands of the Liberal and 
Labour Party, and the mere suggestion at the present 
juncture of an alternative to the present Administration 
is an unwelcome one on the Stock Exchange. 

As regards the question of further retrenchment in the 
national expenditure, the matter can be expressed even 
more simply and directly. Any increase in taxation at 
a moment when remission is urgently needed in the cause 
of industry and national prosperity would, by common 
consent, be disastrous. And yet that is the prospect 
with which we shall be faced unless either reduced 
expenditure or new Revenues are made possible in the 
forthcoming Budget. I notice that a meeting of the 
League to Enforce Public Economy is holding a conference 
to-day, when Sir Donald Maclean is the chief speaker. | 
do not like any kind of league which talks about “enforcing 
a policy ” upon the Government of the day, and I would 
rather emphasise what I have said before in your columns, 
viz., that it is impossible for any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer courageously to enforce upon the spending 
departments economies (which may even touch matter 
of Government policy), unless those throughout the com- 
munity professing zeal for economy and a desire for 
remission in taxation rally at this juncture energetically 
to his support.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, October 30th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 
Congratulations to Mr. McKenna and to the Board of- 
to give the bank its old title for the last time—the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank for the common-sens% 
decision just reached to reduce the title to ‘ Midland 
Bank, Limited.” As a result of the many amalgamations, 
some of the titles of our big banks had become far te 
cumbersome, a circumstance recognised recently by th 
Westminster Bank, when they substituted that title for 
and Parr’s Bank, 
Limited. The saving in printing and addressing alow 
involved in the abbreviated titles must be great in the 
“ase of a concern where even the annual salary outlay 
runs into miilions, while, undoubtedly, a simpler title § 
is a convenience to all having business transactiot 
with the institutions in question. In this case 
is not surprising that it is the word Midland whic) 
has been elected to survive all the other description 
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t is connected in very special sense with the one 
ho will always be regarded as the real founder of the 
: w¢_the late Sir Edward Holden. Thus, even in the 
bn title the present Chairman and Executive are fulfilling, 
gs they are in so many other respécts, the traditions 
established by that famous banker. 

tk * on aa 


because i 


On the whole, the chairmen of the various Argentine 
railways have been able, at the annual meetings, to 
speak in fairly encouraging terms with regard to general 
prospects. At the recent meeting of the Buenos Aires 
Western, @ brief summary of which appeared in your last 
issue, the Chairman reported an expansion in traffic 
receipts under almost every head, although the grain 
traffic had not quite come up to expectations. Sir Henry 
Rell was also able to speak in more reassuring terms with 
regard to the labour situation. Many points, he said, of 
minor dispute had arisen, but all had been discussed and 
sttled amicably. The company, in common with most 
South American concerns, is however, adversely affected 
at the moment by the position of the exchange. 

* * * “ 


So far as the speculative departments of the Stock 
Exchange are concerned interest in the past week has 
mainly centred in Oil shares and especially in the shares 
of the Royal Dutch Company and the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company. These two concerns are, of course, 
virtually identical and two quite different reports have 
been circulated as to the reason of the advance in the 
shares. One report is to the effect that some efforts are 
being made in the direction of arranging a working 
agreement with the Standard Oil interests in America. 
Another market rumour is concerned with the prospects 


of the possible affiliation of the interests of the Royal | 
Dutch group with those of the Anglo-Persian, statements | 


even being made as to the possibility of the Government 
parting with its large holding of shares in the latter 
company. Both of these rumours must be given with 
considerable reserve, and it is not forgotten that some 
months ago the Government appeared to indicate its 
unwillingness to part with its holding of Anglo-Persian 
Oil shares. If it did do so there would presumably be a 
very large amount of cash available for ordinary 
Exchequer purposes, A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 
PLAYS. 


Ampassapors.—The Lilies of the Field 
{Mr. Hastings Turner’s delightfully witty comedy. 
Meggie Albanesi and Mr. J. H. Roberts.) 
\rotto.—What Every Woman Knows .. eo We 
{Sir James Barrie’s attractive, sentimental comedy. Unfor- 
tunate that one should be so conscious that it was 
written in the last decade.] 


Miss 


15—2.30 


Duke or York’s.—London Calling .. -- 8.15—2.30 
{A charming example of intimate revue.) 
Garrick.—Outward Bound ae 8 .30—2.30 


[Charon’s boat turned liner. What became of the parson, 
the charwoman, the business man and the waster. 
Two admirable acts.] 
His Masesty’s.—Hassan sia - we 
[It is said to be impossible to get seats. Mr. Dean has given 
an elaborate father than a beautiful setting of James 
Elroy Flecker’s thrilling play.] 


MUSIC. 


8.0—2.30 


November 3rd.—QuereEn’s Hatu.—Popular Concert .. 3.0 
(Mr. Edward German is conducting a long programme of his pleasant, 
undisturbing compositions. } 
November 5th.—QuvuEEN’s Hati.—London Symphony 
Orchestra .. is ed ee nie << on 
{A Wagner programme conducted by Mr. Coates.] 
November 8th.—WicMorE Hati.—Piano Recital -» 8.15 
(Mr. Rummel’s series of recitals are far and away the best given this 
season, The present programme is devoted to Bach.] 
November 10th.—Queen’s Hall.—New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra .. = - oe ee s oe 
[Sir Henry Wood is conducting the first English performance of a 
’Cello Concerto by C. P. E. Bach, and Stravinsky's magnificent 
Petrouchka music.] 
November 10th.—VicrortA AND ALBERT MUuSEvum. 
3 0 


League of Arts .. Ks oe oe ae 

(Mr. Harold Craxton is playing old English music, He can make 
the pianoforte a more than tolerable substitute for the harpsi- 
chord.} 


(Continued on next page.) 











8.45—2.30 | 








Pipe 
Smokers 


are 
invited 
to 
sample 
our 


“Winchester” 
Mixture 


A Tobacco that has been specially blended by 

us from selected growths to meet the demand 

from many of our Cigar clients who have 
long sought 


AN IDEAL PIPE TOBACCO 


Freshly packed from bulk supplies. 


No. 7 Blend—Medium a .. 6/- per db. Tin. 
No. 8 Blend—Mild ... sas ... 5/- per tb. Tin. 





Sample post free on request. 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 


7-8 Gt. Winchester St., London, E.C. 2. 




















SMALL CARS for 192 


are one of the outstanding features of the 


Automobile Exhibition at Olympia. 


The latest productions of the leading firms are 
shown in attractive variety and at remarkably 
moderate prices. 


All the cars of this type, as well as the larger 
vehicles, accessories and tyres, will be very fully 
dealt with in 


The. 


Olympia Show Numbers 


published on the following dates:— 


Nov. 2nd. Nov. 9th. 


GUIDE TO THE SHOW, OLYMPIA SHOW REPORT 


Giving an illustrated stand- A comprehensive and 
to-stand description of authoritative review and 
every make of car shown record of the Exhibition, 
at Olympia, together with a arranged in convenient 
price classification cf form for reference, and in- 
cars for the guidance of cluding hundreds of illus- 
buyers. trations. 
cannot pay a@ personal visit to Olympia 
you can 
STUDY THE SHOW BY 
YOUR OWN FIRESIDE 
the pages of these Special Numbers 
Price 4d. Every Friday. 
Of all Newsagents. 
Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS LTD, 
Dorset House, Tudor St., London, E.C.4, 
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PICTURES 


Lerivre GALuery, 1A Kine Srreet, S.W. 

{An important exhibition of Gauguin, Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec and Renoir, 

Notice later.] 
Gouri GALLERY, 5 REGENT STREET. 

{A very large exhibition of high standard, Not to be missed.] 
Wuirecnaret Art GALLERY, Hicu Street, WHITECHAPEL. 
[Works by Jewish artists. An interesting but slightly —_— show.] 

Twenty-Onge GALLERY, ADELPHI, Ww a 2 
[Some charming little works by William Walcot, W. E. Riley and Robert 
Gibbings.) 
Graves Arr GALLERY, 22 Op Bonp STREET. 

(The decorative work by Gausden is extremely beautiful ; 

is somewhat niggling.) 


LECTURES 


November 6th.—CaArneGiE Housr, 117 Piccadilly, 5.W. 
—Dr. Cameron on “The Psychological 
Development of the Baby” .. es os 

[The first of a series on “ The Psychological and Physical Develop- 
ment of the Child.“ Particulars from Mrs, Ernest Shaw, 69 
Conduit Street, W. 1.) 

November 6th.—Tue Royat Socirery or Arts.—Mr. 
John Slater on “The Strand and the 
Adelphi ” oe oa “ es - 

[On behalf of a Memorial Bed to the British Macedonian Expedi- 
tionary Force, ‘Tickets from Miss Willis, Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray's Iun Road, W.C, 1.) 

November 6th.—British Mvusreum.—Mr. A. G. K, 

Haytor on “ The Second Great Era of Egypt ” 
[One of a series on Egyptian history, Tickets from G, D, Whiteman, 
7.) 


Tue 


the naturalistic 


3.15 


& 


6.15 


138 Norwood Road, 38.E, 2 
November 6th.—Kine’s Haut, Kine Street, COVENT 
GarpEeN.—Mr. St. John Ervine on * The 
Drama and the Audience” .. oe oe 
[Tickets from the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, 8.W. 1.] 
November 9th.—Tur Cnapwick Pusiic LECTURES, 
Roya Sociery or Arts.— Major H. Barnes 
on * Hygiene and Architecture” .. oe 
[Admission free.] 


8.30 


8.0 


LIBERTY’S TILO- LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED- TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 
PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 


PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 





25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


Linen by Post. 





There is no trouble whatever when you order your Linen from Robinson 
and Cleaver’s, of Belfast, and you are always sure of getting genuine Iris h 
Linen. For over 50 years we have been sending Linen to all parts of the 


world with complete satis faction. Our reputation is your guarantee. 
Write fer List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
Als so at Re gent Street, London, and Church h Street, | L Liverpool. 


New Materials for 


Loose Covers 


Story’s stock is such that no matter 
what the colour scheme is, a suitable 
choice can be made in their showrooms. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Story & Co., Ltd. 





DEATH DUTIES. 





Leave your property intact for your 


heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 


—, 
——) 


FOR CHILLY NIGHTS 


The best way to prevent a chill is to keep 
nourished. Nothing is better for this purpose 
Savory & Moore’s delicious Cocoa & Milk, which, 
highly nourishing and sustaining, is so easily dig 
can be taken even by those who have 
coffee and cocoa in the ordinary form. 

Sufferers from Insomnia or Nervous Dyspe 
& Milk particularly helpful in promoting slee; 
a moment as it needs neither milk nor Hate 
water. 

TESTIMONY.—“ Ordinary cocoa for supper used to cause ¢] 


1 
and a headache in the morning, whereas 1 can take yours and CSsitesy 
after it, rising quite refreshed.” cep well 


“After giving it a thorough trial I am convinced that there i 
paration in the shape of cocoa or chocolate to equal it. 
ing and digestible, also the flavour is delicious.” 


the body Well 
than a cup of 
besides being 
Sested that jt 
to deny themselves tea, 
eal find the Cocoa 

It is made jn 
” but merely hot 


S NO pre. 
It is Very sustain. 


Tins, 2/2 and 3/6 of all Chemists and Stores. Sole Manufacturers— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 143 New Bond ¢ 
London, W. 1. ne Sty 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK. 








SUNYARD’S NURSERIES, 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpine 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, why 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race, 
368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born fre 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9 
through the special pre-natal treatment there evevhied. 


Please send 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 4 


required annually, 





A LIBERAL OFFER TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF TI THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


A well-established Wine Co-operative Circle (founded under 
mercial auspices and supported by many Public Men), wl Men 
obtain their Wines, Spirits and Cigars on Co-operative lines, 





high com 





ther eby effect 








ing a considerable saving, offers the Subscribers of the Spectator a Free 
and Honorary Membership. No Subscription or Investment required, o 
on 4 incurred. y 
entlemen in sympathy are invited to join and co-operate in the exten 

sion of this Co-operative Movement. 

Enquiries * a. be sent to Box 231, Sprrcrator, 13 York Street, 
London, W.C. 

ESTAB, 1800. 


There is no finer Whisky 


than the Famous 


4 “GROUSE” 
BRAND 


150/- 


per dozen. 





Speciality — Small Casks, 
particulars on application. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 




















— 
PRNIGLULUEUOULLUUN LUT AALOH NLA 

Why suffer the pangs of Rhew 

matism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout 

or any kindred ailment, when by 

taking PHYSIKURATE _ belore 

retiring for eight nights you wilt 
obtain the relief which has alreacy = 


benefited thousands of sufferers! 
e PHYSIKURATE neutralises the 
excess of Uric acid, and it 18 ony 
@ the excess which causes trouble 


“WORKS PHYSIKURATE 


_ WHILE YOU sovicris 10. Vigo Street, W, Setrdges, Jol 
—- SLEE 


Barkers, Army & Navy Stores, B rts, &c., 
Should youerperience difficulty in pro 


three sizes—3/e, 5/-, & 12/< 
send remittance direct, and a bottle will be 





AANA 




















HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


uring PhysiK urate locally, 
PHYSIKURATE, Ltd. (Dept. 14), 92a Upper Clapton Read, London, E.5. 


forwarded post free. 
HULA 


UAL kad! S00 
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lee Plessnesy 
Sleep wel 


1s no Dre. 
TY sustain. 
Urers— 
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| Alpines, 
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© sends 
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by effect. 
2 a Free 
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- 
a 2m CUT OUT AND POST THIS COUPON 3 sale. 
* 2B This Coupon will bring you all the imformation you need about our © NAME ...eeeseecveccrsccressscceceveoes seeee 
A extraordinary offer, without committing you to any expense whatever. MIE 6 vanccscdesavissswrecsacenessewes pe 
| Af you prefer, we should b¢ glad if you woula visit our ——S TT Oe nee 
lis F125, High Holborn, Fourth Fioer (opposite the Holborn Restaurant), ao 
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GREATEST ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED! 


Saltinday December 22 








NO MORE HANDY VOLUME SETS AFTER THAT TIME 
— 








LATEST EDITION IN 
THIRTY-TWO VOLUMES 
wan , ary 2 i . 





eae A ht Sut SS >» 








BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE 


FREE 


With each Handy Volume set w? 
will give absolutely free this hand- 
some bookcase, in oak, with leaded- 
glass door, especially designed for 
this Issue by a world-famous firm of 
cabinet-makers 











On Saturday, December 22, the Special Half- 
Price Sale of the Encyclopedia Britannica will 
end. After that date there will be no more 
Handy Volume Sets of this great work at 


any price. 
LESS THAN 950 SETS LEFT 


Every effort will be made to fill orders received before December 22, 
though there is a question whether the stock now in hand will last 
till that date. The Handy Volume Issue of the Britannica will never 
be reprinted. The sets now offered are all that we have left from a 
recent printing of some 50,000 sets. To-day less than 950 are still 
available, but while they last they will be sold at half the price of the 
Cambridge Issue. The Encyclopaedia will, of course, continue to be 
published as before in the larger Cambridge Issue to comply with 


the world-wide demand for this famous work. 


A REVOLUTION IN BOOK MAKING 


The famous Handy Volume Issue achieved a revolution in book making, and 
placed the Britannica in more than 250,000 homes throughout the world. Its 

ublication was hailed as a splendid contribution to popular education 
onan it put the Britannica within the reach of everyone. 


NOT TO BE REPRINTED 


The reason for our decision not to reprint the Handy Volume Issue is this: 
It has become impossible to maintain both issues of the Britannica in all 
their many styles of binding without raising the prices all round. And to 
raise prices would defeat the very object which the Handy Volume Issue was 
designed to achieve. 


LAST DATE—DECEMBER 22 
We have therefore decided to standardise the Britannica on the basis of the 
Cambridge Issue. We will never reprint the Handy Volume Issue, and we will 
sell off at once at a very low figure the few sets of this Issue remaining in stock. 
TAKE PARTICULAR NOTE—IT IS NOW CERTAIN THAT ON 
OR BEFORE DECEMBER 22 ALL THESE SETS WILL BE GONE. 





Tue ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD. 
125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Please send me at once, without any obligation 
whatever, the 52-page illustrated prospeclus, con- 
taining specimen pages, maps, and full information 





about the Encyclopedia Britannica, 12th and latest 








Edition, 32 Volumes, printed on fine India paper, 





together with complete details of your final half-price 


@ Seeeevesecccasscrensessceeteeececesees 
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OLD SOAPY 
keeps his 
hair on! 


If you find a hair from your 
brush on your chin to-day 
you will find another to- 
morrow. MEeRITOR Shaving 
Brushes never moult. 


Sold only by Pharmacists 
Prices from 4/- to 18/9 each 


] BRUSHES are guaranteed 


S. MAW, SON & SONS Ltd. 
Aldersgate St., LONDON 
and at Barnet 















CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


Fine cellar and cuisine. 





"Phone 913. Garage 50 Cars. | 


\ 
N 
‘ 

S 


Sitters hh 


MQ AAA ASS AAAS 


Does your 
fountain pen 
perspire ? 


RMA 





Wi 0 the 
ith Onot the Pen 
there is a shoulder 


round tl 

nibcarrier 
‘los ly on a ridge 
inside the cap and 









end of the 
This fits 


The ink “creeps” out 
of most fountain pens, 
leaving “ beads of per- 





















prevents any su 
spiration”’ just where Suous ink left i 
‘ nib from creeping 
you hold it. Result— on to that part of 
: ~ he I the 
inky fingers. writer holds. ® 
. a 
The Onoto has a safety a 


device; it never per- ; 
spires and cannot leak. at ope 
£1_:10:0 


It is the only pen in 
which you can regulate 
the ink supply. Pen 

~ i lustrated: 
Streainline 
Model 21). 







Whenever 
you see g 
Pillar Box, 
think 


/ 
Onoto the 
— 


Pen, 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY [” 


the Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 
110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E C.1, 


Roo dW\W\WN WD WAA.WBADDAWDwoho’»— +2. 0 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Capital Authorised and Issued ... ost am in oe £9,000 
Capital Paid up ies a Be aon eae wid oa £30 
Reserve Fund ab san aan £3,350; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aw 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REM! 
TANCES are also made. ILLS are purchased or sent for collecti 
DEPOSITS are reczived for fixed periods on terms which may be ase 
tained on application. 








The Love of 
FLAVOUR 








~ unchanged for centuries 
M*: and still more woman—changes in 


little things year by year (think of the 
generous whiskers of the ’eighties and the 
‘hobble’ of ’thirteen) but year after year, decade 
after decade, they remain true to just one thing— 
the deep-seated, natural love of wel! flavoured food. 


At the very time when good cookery in England was at its zenith— 
—there was invented a flavouring agent which 


sixty, seventy years ago 


has never yet been equalled—a sauce which brought all the alluring, 
spicy flavours of Araby and Inde right into the little kitchen at home— 
























Cold Meat 


is many times 


e 9 nicer with a 

, at ec 
little Yorkshire 

oe 
Relish. 
Flavour never changes, and so to day Yorkshire Relish still offers just the flavour tha 

men (and women and children too) must have to enjoy their meals as they ought to b At all grocers—@d. 
enjoyed Add it as you are cooking in the | ven, or have it on the table for each pwr bottle of 2,400 
to add the exact amount of flavour he loves, the resul: is always the same—meals of ‘ banqu.t’ drops—-cnough ta 

last you weeks, 


at just the ordinary home cost. 


BACKHOUSE & CO., 


flavour 


GOODALL, 


LEEDS.‘ 
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125 years ago-- 


Howards’ reputation for reliability and purity of fine 


9 














chemicals was quite well known. To-day 


HOWAK 


| You simply put your dinner inthe 

E 4 ia | Boileretto, consisting of Meat or Poultry, 

Py RIN ABLE & } | Pudding and Vegetables, After so doing you can 
ih | spend your time elsewiiere more profitably or 


pleasantly. Wien Dinner is required, you will 
| find it beautifully cooked ready to serve. 

































are famous the we rld over, because :— 





THESE 
ney are all-British, 1 i _Y . ’ 
eee ee Oe Re Wonder-Working Cookers 
unreliable Aspirin being used in : 
their manufacture. 





burn the food. They are Sclfi-acting, and can be 
left for hours to look aiter themselves. 


get intensely hot (above 212 degrees), but never 





2. They are absolutely pure and of full 


strength. 
Pen 3. They do not upset the digestion. | 
strated: | PERFECT 
" . 
del 2 4. They act at once. | SAUCEPAN 
; ; 

= ee , a sh os temic theta a | Milk Fe Is, ups, 
A leading doctor ys that the difference between Snstnia Soaiis i 
Howards’ and = other Aspirin ‘Tablets is “simply en, Re ncge 9 Be 





marvellous.” 
ae eT | je THE ws 

m hol piPcindi gata =< COMMON SENSE COOKER 
‘oa F | HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. (Estd. 1797), cle Comma 

. ILFORD, near LONDON. MEAT AND VEGETASLES 


IN THEIR OWN JUICES 











Ss Ce Grey 
= ee r.. an SP ia 
£9,000 y 
£ 3,000.8 dy i The above Photo shows 2 Basket 

2 


















A ° 

£ 3,350), “ Our healths filled with Potatoes and Brusaseis 
Ee Sprouts, ready to he Conservatively Cooked 
’ = 4 above the meat, etc., in one of Welbank’s Oval 
iY 6 Boilerette By this Common Sense 
SA e arin 4 Method of Cookery the Valuable Salts, 

the Aw Tonics, Natural Apetients and Life-giving 
REMIT perties of Vezetabl which are usually washed 
collection out and wickedly wasted, are fully Conserved. 
be aseer These Salts. consisting of Potas- 









s sium, Sodium, Caicium, Mag 

ncsium,lvon Phosphorus, Sulphur, 

= Silicon and Ghlorine; are the most 
Precious Medicines Nature provides for us from 

her Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention 

aud Cure of all kinds of Complaints, ranging 


trom 
CONSTIPATION TO CANCER. 


“FRUIT SALT= a ae 


MARVELLOUS GAS SAVER 
first thing sae 
every morming 


\ 


HOUSEHOLD 
SIZE 


3/- 




































THIS INVENTION Is far ahead of 
ALL other COCKENRS er OVENS for 
Saving the Gas. or exa In a 


t Iding three gajions, you 






~ > i ‘ 
No. 2 Oval Boilei 





can place a dinner consisting of Two Fowls, a 

NT picce of Ham and Two Vegetables, or a dinner 
HANDY consisting of a |, ~~ Mutton,a Suet Pudding 
SIZE and Two Vegetables. This dinner can be cooked 





on the Sma!!! Simmering Burner on 

the top of a Gas Oven (see illustration above), 

consisting ot only SEVEN Jets and the 
Gas not turned on full. 


FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE FROM J 
\ . DUPLEX ff 
T. S. WELBANK, worxs. BANBURY 
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THE CAPITAL VALUE 
OF LIFE. 


The life of every man has a definite Capital 
Value. The Capital Value of your life is 
governed by the amount you earn. Every 
£100 of earned income represents a Capital 


Value at 5 per cent. of £2,000. 


You insure your house, your stock, your 
machinery—all part of your Capital. Why 
not the principal Capital Asset of all—your 
life—and to its full value > 








[THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


issues many new and attractive schemes to 
meet the needs of the day. 





Write for Leaflet A.C.17 to 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH 
LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 








—. 


—2100 Happy 
Thoughts 












of the giver are contained jp 
a box of La Corona Half-a- 
Corona—a_ gift that 
thought, and is fragrant y, ith 
the quality of your fri ‘ndship, 
The small 
edition Havana’s master- 
piece, Half-a-Corona size but 
all Corona quality. 


shows 


only genuine 


of 


Be sure you ask for it by the 
full name. 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


The words “La Corona” and 
“ Half-a-Corona” are on the band 
of every genuine cigar 

112/6 per 100 box, and 29/6 per 


25 box everywhere. 


MELBOURNE, HART & CO, 
31-34 Basinghall Street 


London, 











United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. 


FUNDS Ol ‘ER “£11,000, 00. 
The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN., 


Chairman: 


TRIENNIAL COMPOUND BONUSES. 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 
effected during the current yea: 
will share in the division of 
— surplus to be made as at — 
31st December next. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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f etter the Light 


A great movement is spreading. 
throughout the world to fight and 
defeat the ravages of tuberculosis. 
One instance ts the Burrow Hill Colony 
at Frimley for the treatment and train 
ing in healthy occupations of tuberculous 
ex-Service men who have lost their 
health in their country’s cause. Money 
is urgently needed to carry oa the work, 

hz ee red by lack of 


wh ch is 
funds. Wi donation to day? 











sadly 
ll you sel 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION roe rie 
‘PREVENTION or TUBERCULOSIS 


20. HANOVER SQUARE,W. I. 




















Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK 5/- 
for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. | 


To maintain the WHOLE SERVICE we need this year | 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. | 


| During the first nine months we have received 480,000. | 


We must get 520,000 MORE. 


3/- 


Wiil you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 
Lorp Harrowey, G eS M.A, 
Houorary Treasurer. Secreta! 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lifeboat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


———_ 














Shall Pa go hungry? 


That is the question which ‘confronts us daily as we 
labour on, year after year, among the little ones in 
East London's Fan What shall the 
That depends upon the vcluntary generous gilts of 
our readers. 
2, 000 free satisfying Breakfasts (hot cocoa, bread an d 
:argarine or jam) are — by us ‘aoa week 
E Each meal costs threepence. How many will you [cec 
20 sickly children are sent to our holiday home each 
That costs 50/- for each child. How 
Please help us in this work 


answer be? 


rs 


winter month. 
many will you send? 
of mercy. 

Unemployment in still great this season, particularly 


in East London. 





| MONEY, BOOTS, AND CAST - OFF 
CLOTHING ARE GREATLY NEEDED AT ONCE. 
Address The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 


- EAST END MISSION, 


1 Bromley Street, Stepney, London, E. 1. 
mn =i HUMES MARTINA HASAATAMo QUGAG TREAD OAL GALL HURL OU need 


441i 








—_ 
—_ 
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ROLLS - ROYCE 


l in 
f-g- 
NEW FEATURES 
hip, No. 1I—SPECIAL ROLLS-ROYCE 
nall 
i SiX BRAKES 
but 
SYSTEM (PATENTED) 
the (IN CONFORMITY WITH GOVERNMENT REGULATI( NS) 


No. 2—SPECIAL ROLLS-ROYCE 


ENGINE SUSPENSION 


SYSTEM (PATENTED) 
WHEREBY THE UNAVOIDABLE VIBRATIONS OF A VIGOROUS 
ENGINE AT LOW SPEEDS (TORQUE-REACTION) ARE ELIMINATED. 


All 40/50 H.P. Chassis ordered on and after this date will be fitted 


Tn 


SM 



































and . a x r aa r ~ a) 
ial with these two features, WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE USUAL 
CHASSIS PRICE, viz. £1,850 (long chassis £50 extra). 
per All 20 H.P. Chassis ordered on and after this date will be fitted 
with feature No. 2, WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE USUAL 
CHASSIS PRICE, viz. £1,100. 
masse ies tinesy ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 15 Conduit Strect, London, W.1 « pained ee iondon" 
ae SH UAUGNAUUEGREUEAAUUEEQOUEUOQ0U0UN04GUU0E4QUUEQOUEEOEOOUUEOQUSUOOSUOEEOOUEOROOOUOGQOQUUGEQ0qQE0004U0890800080000800CUNHGUquOOOUENEAOLEES 
—f - , = 
5-1} “My boy out there” WHY 
A, - 3 
' cae, is this 
My boy is going out to ; can you tell In a Self-Filling Pe 
y : ‘ na selt-bhilling n 
me of any clergyman who will look after him, Lever the lever may break 
year and a church to which he can go ? r B d ‘9 off, get jammed or 
Too often the reply has to be “‘ There is no oxea-in ; work loose unless it 
),000. * clergyman or church within many miles.” is_“ Borxed-in. It 
IS so in Waterman’s 
= ' Ideal Self - Filling 
lt ae Type, and that is 
one ex ar but one of its ex- 
M.A, ie clusive patented 
ia i features. So look 
2 «| HURCH | for the PBoxed-in 
— —_ lever and make sure 
“7 exists in order to supply this need, as far as the IMITATIONS. of the name on the 
means entrusted to it allow. Its aim is to barrel— 
reach with the ministry of the Church our hyper 
fellow countrymen overseas. At the end o Pp aw © 
we one hundred years of its existence it appeals a er mM ns 
in fora I i ] 
>e? a 
’ | Centenary Fund of £100,800 it 
" y jUU FountainPen 
»d? to enable it to respond to appeals from 
ach Western Canada, British Columbia, Australia, Three Types: “ Regular” Type, | PRESENTATION PENS IN 
ot | Kenya and elsewhere. fms Tes’ = Shes ans, | SILVER AN Gob. Xin 
ork = rom /6; selt- ailing ee oe oe , 
As patriots and as Christians, please help all Type (with ” Patent Bbxed-in Saereee 
Lever as illustrated), No. ><; Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
rly you can. 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; No. 55, ] 7) ‘ er es 
27/6: No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, The Pen Book sent ree on 
Secretary : The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 42/-;  Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. request. 
: — Street, London, E.C. 4. ° 
: 9 Serjeants’ inn, Fleet Street, London L. G. Sloan, Ltd., ChePen Corner, Kingsway, London. 
Y Bankers, eonsmed o Genk. Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Peus 
’ _— 
a iNT \ {nt H MPN ATE PRT 
tit 
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DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. 


SWISS AND ITALIAN LAKES AND RIVIER, | ~ 
Escorted Tours to 
































SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. a 

Leaving London November 24th, December 22udy e+ 
WINTER SPORTS - 

at Sales 

GRINDELWALD. soieess 

The Ski-ing Centre for Novices and Experts. a 

Tours de luxe to EGYPT, PALESTINE and SYRIA, Tik 
Tours ROUND THE WORLD. U 

Send for Illustrated Programme of over 50 d in 

DEAN & DAWSON, L TD, we 

87 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; yall 

| $4 Piccadilly, W.1. 26 pe rai "Street, ECA, aor 

LONDON, and all Principal Towns. 27 | 

ee ee ( 


PLEASURE CRUISES _ , 

BY ; Ni egular Sailings from © Pa. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC im |SOUTH, remnen P SOUTHAMPTON to a. 
THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 




































C J 1924 AFRICA MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 

q ° ° : 

ommencing in January Pe AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 

. WEST SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 

& i> AST - calling at Madeira, Canary !siands, Ascension 
and St. Helena, 





JAPAN, CHINA, EGYPT, INDIA, 














ITALY, MADEIRA, Etc. AFRICA by ~ "ae pm: 
AROUND THE WORLD & MEDITERRANEAN TOURS UNION:-: BA > Fexcuuncn sracer, FN th 
BY LUXURIOUS LINERS Brasch Once ss A y 

For further particulars apply :— CAS TLE- es: __birminabas, me ‘ AS ; \ 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY LIND =. > ——. aaa P 

+ age t Pree wae ae Ae 4 C3 3. LONDON, “ : — ROYAL. MAIL SERVICE - r Cinagom ‘ 7 | y 















































BOOK BORROWING] © 
EHRMANNS E . 
Important Selection from the well-known Pink List i S M A D 8 A S Y p 
F c 
ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE SUBSCRIBERS THE | 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED W. H S. CIRCUL ATING ‘LIBR ARY? , 
Please compare these prices with any others. a 
Per dozen. | The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes in rc 
CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body -_ 1 9/- | a partners a — choice of — ana | The 
é ! | DOCKS On all supjects of general interest. erms are . 
S ri nec ) ee ee 27 = | | ’ i ° e See 1 It 
GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry / ; | reasonable and can be arranged to suit individual | | 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 29/- \ | requirements. Please ask at nearest branch for copy 
BURGUNDY pare eigen Sa ae ae. 39/- | | of leaflet giving full particulars. 
* (Superior grow ect Of] oe ; | ' 
LIEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bouquet le W. 
HOCK. lee sienna Great bargain... S35) | Hi. SMITH &z SON T 
BRAUNEBERGER, Beautiful 36/- | Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON; W.C.2 and 
ster “ N, Anal 
MOSELLE. {irnity character .. ‘ | PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. BRUSSELS. | Ker 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “GOLDEN ee TE Se ee hee te _ tip 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1911. Highest cl 4 08/- | i 
3OUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 66G/- an 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry Small € lassilied dbertisements. . 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, Golden Goblet Cuvee TO/=] |. mane | 
PORT. SUPERIOR OLD TAWNY .. ee 42/- Go “Uct. Le . 
f UF fs, Wi. 
SHERRY. FINE GOLDEN MEDIUM pRy.. 46/= ae —_ 
GOGNAC, SUPERIOR on 5G/- MS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde .P ark, W. 2, has F 
: ; SB j i UMNISI ROOMS to LET at reasonable pri ch has gas are, 
“(GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE — nd me b 0) 8, mee Uso of ee SS aee 
COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 48 years old; -300)- nent or ti sep ‘ Padding stun 2576 about né British gentlewomen only, Five be 
invaluable in case of illness. 2 hour es ini we Hiy de Park district. te . _ Sa fac 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small ene 38/- | 
WHISKY. (735 Famous FERGUSON'S 144) Personal. y 
LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age eR 
os LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
ugh the oe er at home or airoa particudars write to te 
Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assoriment of SEC RETAMY, ie Aer der sey Brag oo t, ue yndon ¥ Ww t : Satebdiah 1 20 years 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. =—=—- == — =~ —-— —--= —— ‘ 
Exhibitions. Bi 
EHRMANNS, aan = 
43 & 44 Finsktury Square, London, E.C. 2. FY\HERE will be an Exhibition of POTTERY and DR: AWING 
Please quote ™S.” by LERNARD LEACH, of the Leach Pottery, St. Ives, Cornwall, at ' 
COTSWOLD GALLERY, 59 Frith Street, Soho, from Novembc ct 7th to 28th (ney 
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Sales by Auction &c. 
ane SOTHEBY, WILKINSON anv’ HODGE 


\ 1 SS (Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW LOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FOR rH OMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
cach Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely — 

NOVEMBE 3ER 7TH-YTH V ALI CABLE PRINTED BOOKS selected from a 
Pain The Second Portion of the famous GARDNER 


uty MBER ENC {RAVINGS, DRAWINGS, BROADSIDES, &c., relating 


cuLLEE a EF “ late J. E, Gardner, Esq,, the property of the late 
t ion. ward Coates, Bt., MP, (Sold by order of his Exeeutors.) 
Ma ‘ ¢ two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 


bes on view at least ——— 


~ Appointments, &e., Vacant and Wanted. 
TURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, 


i . . - 
( HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 
¢ 


who must be a Graduate of some Univer- | 
vis minimum £650, maximum £750, according | 





{ Head-Master is required f 






sin the Unit A Kingdom . r 
sity 1 nized experien 4 residence is provided and Boarding | 
1 emodation {or about soarders, Total present number 142, , 
a it part ticulars and conditions of Appoiutment may be obtained on application 
ye d 
day of October, 1923, PERCY C, BURLEY, 


t Clerk to the Governors, 
liar its 


~DRNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


: -« 


NEWQUAY COUNTY 3S HOOL FOR BOYS 








WANTED, in Tanuary un ASSISTANT MASTER, Graduate, with experience, 
1 ae 1 r i 5 


French. Scale £198 





to teach Latin 4 pt 
ns of ylication ‘ ined mii Ip. ot 
os irot applica H} .D MAST! R. County Sehool for B 
b pe ae to him not later than the 17th November, 
bd ration Department, County Hall, Truro, 
3 29th October, L192: i a a Se a 
CESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION | 


COMMITTEE, 


) 
amped addressed foolscap 


. Newquay, and should 

















COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL O1 ING EDWARD VII., MARKET | 
HATHOROUGH. 

ernors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the Market 

} Grammar Schoc wii! h will become vacant after Christmas 

lis a Dual School rhe present Schoo! buildings were opened in 1909 

with accommodation for about 200 pupils. The present numbers on the roll are: 





& Boys, 91 Girls p 
isting S« of Salary is £600, rising by £25 to £800 per annum, subject to 
) per cent, abatement : : 
pl ns accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials should 
ded to reach the undersigned not later than the first post on Monday, 





Ww, A, BROCKINGTON, 
mn we ¢, Director of Education. 





ADY MOR ISON highly re¢ recommends for post of responsibility | 
pe ras companion, tf wa LADY of exe stieanh tack end doniiie. Manages | 
} | ven ra in last post, leaving through death.—Apply 

Y MORRISON, z9 Albion Strect, W. 2 

ed lucated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
a it Lage s in each pr fession. Price 2s. 4d. post free. New | 
’ et Ve rsion 1 Py Sections price 64d. each post free.—Write | 
tak eansied arsty WOMEN'S EMPI OYMENT (De pt. A), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. } 














_Kectures, Scholarships, _ We. |} 





pz SERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING | 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
(Founded it 
Principal: Miss EVA LETT, Camori I . and Mod. Lang. Tripos 
Vice-Principal: Miss M. H. SPALDING, Dartfo rd and Anstey Phys. Tr. Colleges 








‘he College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres and has accommodation for 
udents 
ning covers three years, and is based upon Ling’s Swedish System. 
ucludes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Games, 
ud Principles of Education. Practical training is given in 
stural Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming and Voice 
al « e in Mas and Remedial Gymnastics is provided for 
( te for this branch of work. Students practise teaching 





College Statf) in London Secondary Schools and in 


i should be made to the Principal's Secretary 


applic 
HT 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


Te ES Dd PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 














bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
ecome 1 wher f Gymnastics. The Ceurse extends over 3 years, | 
énd includes Edu itional and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 


- "i i Py ee and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, | 
apply SECRET ARY. 





annum prospe 


> per For j 

rp HAR PERE! “SOCIETY OF  MASSAG AND |. 
MEL N 
l 


DICAL GYMNASTICS, 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN | 
s Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to o| 
afford scient training to educated women, and for the purpose of heldi xan | 
tions and t tificate s in Mas ize, Medical Gymnastics and Medi al Elect ricity. | 
ognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, | 
Kl $8 ty, and the Medical Prof m generally, A List of approved Schools | 
wd Training ¢ ves may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.LG., | 
* Great Por is W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893, ] 





fPROE EL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR | 
FEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.We am | 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. | 





Chairman: Mr. C, G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; | 
Secretary Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A For mation concerning Scholarshi 
Loan Fund and nts from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss | 





WY ESwTPFiIE LD a a a: a 7 ae. 
\W "a ; . | GRAIGELOWER PREPARATOR EY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Chairman of Council—Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP. C.3.B., K.C., M.P. 4 











i? pal—Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 
FIV SCITIOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of £40 will be offered 
} Mar 1924. <A certain number of EXUIBITIONS may also 
ts pared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London. 
ne Kesicte £u0 a year; tuition from 33 guineas a yen 
x | astiCr 5 rs upply to the PRINCIPAL, Westiield ‘Colle ge, Hampstead, 





Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


‘i H E CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of KEducation’s List of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing and sunny, 
The aim fs to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines, 
Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the 
Dniversities, 
Modern Ciassrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Fields, R ay 
excellent Golf Links, safe Bithing. 
a rt trom Kuston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle 
Hinstrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


__| PEXRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY, 
UPPER, MIDDLE, JUNIOR and DOMESTIC SCIENCE HOUSES, 





Principal; Miss HOVEY, B.A. 
For Boa rders only, re ix S ichool and Leaving Scholarships, 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DAKLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS Ol CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET 1 LOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, 240 a term. 
ltursaries available for r, «tae daughters fulfilling conditious of the Foundation 
Schoiarships to the Universities. 
_ Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
] JOaCEEST ES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
(Un the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 
CHURCH SCHOOT 
Head Mistress: Miss KITCAT 


H. GEA Pi BREED, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS, 























Private Res idential School for Girls. ‘fele.: “* Watford 616," 
i ( 4 )VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | Farley Hall, ‘Oakamoor, 
* N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Setti ie, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 








LiXenout SCHOOL FOR GIKLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education 
_ He: ud-Mistress: Miss F M. ‘ Ss. B ATC HELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.). 


Ss? - HELENS, TOCKERMOUTH. 
. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS -* THE LAKE DISTRICT, Moun- 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymeun’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Kutire charge if desir« d. 


rNHE. DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


IMead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Brac ‘ing air from Downs anc isea 

















iy H E GRAN GE, BUX T O N. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistreas Miss L, ©. DODD, 

Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculat and Intermediate Exams. Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gyninasiu Apply the HEAD-MISTR bss, 
| ge INSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, ( ‘rosby on-Eden, 

Cumberland,—sScheol for Girls, 8 to 16 Engtish, French, Mathematics and 
Latin, Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method) and 
surhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included, Farm produce provided 
cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained matron.—For 
MES apply PR INCIPAL., 

RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

= chaste ee 4.6%. Tel Vict, 8294, 
Full particulars on applicatior 


soles ELTON, confidently Recommends *'THE 














_ LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delighttul Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Detached house, 4 mins. from sea 
lor illus, _prospt tus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIE I. 


rpupor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850, 


rincinata Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
oe side ni ais ) 
{ st of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL AYTRSTION to MUSIC (Foreign Metiod), 
ANG AGES, oT. 
LECTI RES: BY WELI KNOWN PROI ESSORS 


L ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-S( HOOL 
4 


FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 





( al Tripos, ¢ — e, M.A., Dublin, ‘Thorough education on modern line 
Pu yr pared zr advanced ex sminat ions and for the universities if required, 
Beautiful situation ove orl woking the bay G 1 garden Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


(THORNBANK, MALV E R: N WELLS. — Broad, thorough 
Education on m lern lines for Girls, Gann gardening, domestic science, 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. W ell recommended -rincipal Mis s ROGERS. 
FAROE BEL EDUC ATIONAL INSTITU TF , WEST KENSING. 
ros. School for Boys and Girls from 3-14 . Chairman, Mr, C. G. 
Montefiore, A. Hon, Treas., Mr. A. Dodds Fair Secretary, Mr, Arthur 
Symonds, ¥, er Princip ul, Miss LE. E. Lawren Th cho i provides a healthy 
education on a wide and firm basis of interest, and a high standard of work is 
maintained without undue pressure or cramming, For prospec apply to Miss 
EE. M. BALN, Head-Mistress, Frocbel Educational Institute, Colet Gardens, W. 14, 


Bons &: 














hools and Colleges. 


mm 








TORRYBURN bIFE Head-Mast F. G. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College 

i Emanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-23), 
to whom applications should be made for prospect at Craigflower as above. The 
hor nds in its own delizhtful grounds of abont 90 res overlooking the Forth. 
Healthy situation, Perfect sanitation, Electric 








itifully sheltered po it 
of ¢ Terms’ moderati 





ae 
Bh 





Vv 

“YY COLLEGE, AVI STOC K. —-Recognized by the 
y Council, Magni ficent lding beautiful situat 240 tect above 
Dartmoor, Special ONGINEERING f JAVA SL CADETS. 


Head-Master: H. V, PLUM, M.A, 


re 


ri 
sea, Tat ‘ing 
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OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
Trinity, Jersey. 











A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


was opened in September. 









Founders :— 
Sir JESSE BOOT, Bt., lady BOOT, Sir GEORGZ 
MACARTNEY, K.C.LE., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
Esy., and the Rev. G. O, MORGAN-SMITIH. 









Head-Master :— 
The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.S. (St. Cath’a 
College, Camb., and Lille University). 










The School stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acrea. Own farm. Beautiful 
climate, healthy situation, electric light, easy of accesa. 















Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER, 













































M ARGAT E COLLEGE. 
}' SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principals— 
SACHL LEWIs, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.). 
sEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.). 


) REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 

prepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
43.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and KR. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing- 
ficlds on the slopes of the Pentland Hills, Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
swimming, &c.—Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 
17 Ratland Street, Edinburgh. 


YVANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 

An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the awarding 

of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 

1021. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the Scholarships, 

bug a much higher standard of work will be expected.— For full iniormation apply 
to the BURIAR 


ie IN PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS.— 














PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 acres 
playing flelds. Every care and comfort ; staff of graduates; moderate feces. TPros- 
pectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


NT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 








TEWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL. 
Preparatory School for BOYS from six to fourteen years of age. 

Ideally situated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magnificent 
roast scenery. 

Preparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations, Fully-qualitied staff. Trained Nurse-Matron in residence. 

Garden, playing ficlds, swimming, ete, Entire charge of Colonial boys if desired. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


rOU CAN LEAD A HEALTHIER AND HAPPIER LIFE at 
Zebedicla, the premier orange-growing estate in South Afriea. A delightful 
and healthy climate (4,000ft,), congenial society, varied sport ; plentiful and inexpen- 
sive native labour; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum, Taxation 
negligible, ‘The Company aflirm that an investor or settler may reasonably anticipate 
from 10 acres in full bearing a net profit of £1,900 per annum on a capital outlay of 
£1,350, which estimate has recently been officially confirmed,—Full detaiis from the 
African Realty Trust, Ltd, (subscribed capital £400,000), S7 New Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 
Scholastic Agencies. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1373. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments -iving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture anc Horticulture 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


S CHOOLS Information and carefully considered 
b 


























advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
T UTORSB Scholastic Agents, 


who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 


mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
— » occupation at home and abroad. 
C AREERS. Write for tree booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘’Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


YNHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


Parents should consult N. W. ROSs, M.A. (Cantadb.), B. és L. (Paris), 
for Free Advice, based on 20 years’ ex} ‘nee a3 a schoolmaster, 
Exclusive Information on all best Schools. 
BUREOW'S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
; ; EMPIRE HOUSE, R. 93, 
175 Piccadilly, London. (Opposite Royal Academy.) 
Telephone Gerrard 3462. 




















——, 


. 

CHOOLS. FOR BOYS awnp GIRLs 
eee : rt TORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 8 . 
CLERGY REC EIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD Boys F 

ei tae one = KR TAL CARE AND TUITION, , = 

. Messrs. J. & J. PA’ ON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Su 

utors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 41D soos aud 
by, sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy “Inforn t a ABENTS 
~~ Sa ae preferred, and rough idea of fees could t 
J. & J. P: N, Educational Age j e 
Telephone: Central 5053. ae AGN, 308 Senean ~_— 


should be give 
n, 
London, EC, 4, 




















cue . 
Authors, Typeturiting, Kr. 
- ce a Sa . ial, 
] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Avent. 

Suecessful authors should communic ate with Ronald Massey if they 

film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angele ny have 

centre fer Moving Picture Production. . : Spite 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Common:, B.. 4 








. 1p G@ T Roy 

Ay DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENY 
e : LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. ate 
Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Ty) ewriting 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publi 
abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oricntal lapgua 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. - 


and TTCof-reading 
On at home and 
ges undertaken, 





- y r , . ee 
| gee Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

4. to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidan real ty . 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street ‘ 


1 


S.W 








[HREE CHEQUES BY ONE POST—£110 in two month 
Many other successes Or LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL Students Pp tal 
Courses.— Write for interesting free booklet, “Pen Profits to SECRET Ry. 


Literary Training School, Chamcery Lane, London, W.C, 2 ARY, 














] EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing 
4 Postal Lessons; tuition really personal, Endorsed by leading Editors Wriy 
for “ Guide to Authorship,”’ London College of Authorsh p, 37 (5) Albemarle St. w 1 
FEVYYPEWRITING.—1s. 1,000 words, carbon 3d. eduction 
' quantity. Ilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5. "Phone : Dalsto: 4274, 
t Nielialatiatiaiat AND DUPLICATING, 
; ead, MSS. 1s. per 1,000 word } 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“©”), 11 Palmeira Aven Westcliff 








PP YPEWRITING.—Is. thousand. Novels and long MSS. typed 
ate HALF PRICE until Xmas only. Long experien literary typing. 
Miss LANGRIDGE, 41 Dunkirk Road, Fishponds, Iristol 








] ARRISTER’S DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. Is. pe 
| 1,000 words ; Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting &e— 
Miss PHILLIPS, “* Cranleigh,” New Haw, Weybridge. 





ours, Xr. 
I’ H E mee fF ¢€ BEAST, 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S 

February 15th.— EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &e 

March 7th.—PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the El PHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &e. F 

March 13th.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor tour de luxe. 

PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19, 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOUR 

and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page ¢72 








Financial, Xr. 
PREFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 











Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7§ per cent.) or 6 per cout. Loan Stock 
—V.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Begent Street, W. 1 
Miscellaneosus. 
qgaeseon's 
Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo suri Made it 


all colours. For patterns and particulars write 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Batter 


N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successiuily. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 

REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
"Phone: City 1170. We coliect. 


| ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES. WE ‘TURN SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive prict 
list or send garments for free estimate, or we collect. —LONDON TURNING CO 
(Dept. A), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. “Phone: Dalston 4777. 


A THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. By POs! 

DIRECT from Factory. Purest Wool. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Al 
sizes for Ladies, Gents and Children, Patterns and prices post free Dept. 27, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Seotiand. 


JAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original wor 

‘2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
, F 


& 
W. 1. 


a, London, S.W. 11 




















| ee HEALTH.—Appointments can be arranged w 

Charles W. Sewell, M.C., Consultant in Foot Hygiene and aut 
on Foot Hyziene. 

Vide Spectator, July 28th:—“In place of the old costly surgical operations ay 
the cumbrous, humiliating mechanical appliance, he puts forward an origina 
system of enhanced physical culture, His diagnoses of the ailiments he ico 
are straightforward and thorough, his remedies are always explicit 

Write 17 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 8.W.1.) Children. Gan 


ith Captail 
hor of “ Note 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, Tos. 

Gold, £2 0u Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, par turt 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or othet 








Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
& CANN & CO,, 694 Market Strect, Manchesier. Esta. 1s5J. 
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lees 
OCKROAC HES effectually 


y cleared by “ Biattis, ” as used in 


) the Royal Palace, Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. sd., 53.5 
free from HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your 

ee ist, including g Arn ny and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branc ches. 
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~ PA ATIEN TS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
of numerous DOCTORS In ali parts—Town, 
PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 


— 
ESIDENT PA 
the residences, &c., 
scribing PRIVATE 





Seaside—who rec ‘ceive e st ics 
om Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
inven | Mans ager, Medi ical, &e., , Association, yD td ,12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 
Genera , aaeiel = ei ABR AOE te Be Is 
a eee = = as 








If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
suptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Street, 


Soe 2 


yer. 


London, 
iM 


vianag 


° 1 
Mansic yn I fouse 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and 


No Shareholders, No Commission. 


AProvecative Work! Canit be True? 


A remarkable new 
of Pasteurisin. Its te 
offered of the sensational statements made. 
and laymen approve its publication. Noted journals are 
afraid to review it. Every thinking person should know its 
contents. 
Walter ladwen, M.D., L.R SPM ding. Ret y FE a 

“Ti th +; hook rf t I from thre bacteriol 


‘BECHAMP OR pondgangeri 


volume calculated to disturb the votarics 
aching is revolutionary. Proof is 
Eminent doctors 





PASTEUR? ” 


wt Plagiarism. 
By E. DOUG LAS HUME. 
Founded on MS. by Montarue R. Leverson, M.D. (Baltimore), M.A., 


foreword by S. 


Pk.D., Judd Lewis, D.Sc., F.1.C. 
Pa, a red, ve by those 
Sir Wm. J, Collins, M.D., M.S., B.S 
| eae © Oe ‘ 


with a 


c., F.R.C.S., K.C.V.0., D.L., J.P.:— 
‘ ’ and find it, ther re, ) 1 
¢ Recham } ¢ , P mav yet he pipe 

nd 


rdec r con 

sideration y received at the hands of Pasteur 
and hi lisciples,”’ 

H, = Weeds, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S.:— 


1 nportant bor ¢ cine 
or uhii in recet , 
Herbert Snow MD. London:— 
i marvellot bri nt d ow xecuted we 1 te ( 
of the } est pract int t and importance to the wh worid. 
- The work should 1 n epoch-makingy book,”’ etc. 
Her Gra ace the Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon:— 
exe nt ‘| mp or Pasteur?’ is exactly what is 
ne 
Order your } 1 do not miss an carly reading. 
Of all Booksclilers, 6/- net, postage 6d. ext 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
| THE ARCHITECTURE IN 
RESOLUTION 
. By A. E. GILMORE. co 


nection and close relation- 





6d. net. 





eavour to prove the vital con 
} ip between Man and the Solar Sys 1. The parallel evolution 
j} Of the Material and the Spit itual Universe is shown to be due 
|} to Electrical Energy, and this Electrical Energy is chiefly repre- 


sented by repellk nt forces which have a mathematical harmonic 


which rendered the #8 acial pe riod possible, and the author is of } 
opini on that a Screen of Ener surrounds each member of our 
System, thus making highly developed life possible in all. He 


| 

} 

} 

} 38 convinced that Science and Religion are not really at variance. 
i 
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Seidens ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

















THE 


Weekly Westminster 


makes a new start 


With this week's issue (November 


3rd) “The Weekly Westminster " 


appears in a new form, under the 
Editorship of Mr. Ramsay Muir. 
Each week there will be a “ Letter 


to the Antipodes’’ by Mr. J. A. 
Spender, a character sketch by Mr. 


Philip Guedalla, a caricature, a short 
story, authoritative articles by writers 
cf eminence, full theatrical notices, 
reviews of books, and the f 
** Problems and Prizes.” 


A Live and Many-sided Weekly 


Review of Events and ideas 


for Bd. 


at all Bockstalls 


amous 


On and Newsagenis. 


sale 





PRIZE for a 


one-act Play 
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NOW 
The Life of 
LORD MORLEY 


By Syed Sird 


READY. 





ar Ali Khan, 


Author of “‘ Lord Curzon’s Administration of 
India,” etc. 

There no} ( 
] re] on in i t ) i 

test i in t l Vise M ri O.% ! 
wi herefore, be 1 ly d H ’ 
ot } ore t Ww ) rit } ) 
exe l c ior tudy I a 3 
career : politician f most I Y] l 
trac Icohn Morley’s c: re ] J rt 
end wee al ' ) ‘ 

1 to hi Parliam r 1 
of the Opposition f i Seere I 
Special interest is att 1 to I ie ] 
Home Rule and Indian Refortr id ! 
from his writings on both sul 


Cloth gilt. 


Bookseilers 


ovo. 


Demy 


Price 12/6 net of 


& SONS, rebates 
C, 2, 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Methuen and you 
Announcement List. 


Send your name and address to Messrs. 
will receive regularly their Illustrated « 
A GREAT EVENT 
MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL 
LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER 6s. net 
A novel of great charm and tenderness by the world’s 
most popular author. 
E. V. LUCAS 
ADVISORY BEN 7s. 6d. net 


A delightful story which deals with the adventures of 
Miss Bentta Staveley, both as a woman of business and oi 
beauty and charm. 

LUCK OF THE YEAR 6s. net 


\ collection of essays, fantasies, and stories selected by 

Mr. Lucas from his work during the last twelve months. 
ROBERT LYND 

THE BLUE LION: A Book of Essays 


\ most delightful volume. 


SIDNEY DARK and ROWLAND GREY 
W. S. GILBERT: His Life and Letters 


The first authoritative biography. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED and THE 
POWER OF THE DEAD 
Translated by F. M. ATKINSON 


Two brilliantly dramatic plays, 














6s. net 





15s. net 





7s. 6d. net 


each with a modern 





ROSE FYLEMAN 
FORTY GOOD-NIGHT TALES 


A yolume of gay little stories which every 
treasure. 


3s. 6d. net 
child will 





H. C. WALTER 
MODERN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 5s. net 
\ book for banking, commerce and economics students 
and business men. 


RALPH NEVILL 
THE WORLD OF FASHION, 1837-1922 
16s. net 
amusing chronicle abounding in ; 
ot social life. 





\ vivacious and anec- 


dotes and reminiscences 


“EVOE’”’ (E. V. KNOX) 
FICTION AS SHE IS WROTE 6s. net 
In this delightful book “Evoe” gently travesties the 
present-day novel. The book*is sympathetically illustrated 


by Mr. George Morrow. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 

WHAT IS MAN ? 6s. 6d. net 
to know 


\n outline for the general reader who wishes 
ho »w modern Science regards Man. 


“ETIENNE ” 
MAH-JONG AND HOW TO PLAY IT 
3s. 6d. net 


wonderful Chinese 








\ simple and complete guide to the 


game 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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Seeley, Service CP Cc. 


MEMORIES OF FOUR CONTINENTS 
sADY GLOVER. With many Illustrations. wee. net 
“ Abounds in good stories.’— Northern Wh 


‘A NATURALIST AT THE POLES 


The remarkable life of Dr. W. S. Bruce, the os 
RK. N. RUDMOSE BROWN, D.Se. With Illus. &: 
“ This admirable biography is a record worthy of on? 

— Westminster Gazette 


IN WITCH- BOUND AFRICA 


F. H. MELLAND, B.A., F.R.A.1. With Illus. & Mep. 215. net 
* Extraordinarily odieiiiien and profoundly interesting. : 
Birn tham Post. 


UNCONQUERED ABYSSINIA 48 "71s 


- T 
CHARLES F. REY, F.R.G.S. With many Mlus. 2s. 


“ Wir. Rey lifts the veil hanging over Abyssinia. —— Moriing Post. 


Fo THE ALPS OF CHINESE TIBET 
J. W. GREGORY, D.Se., FLR.S., and C. J. GREGORY, Be. 
Illus. and Maps. 25s, net, 


| PERSIAN WOMEN AND THEIR WAYS 


eC. COLLIVER RICK. With Hlus. and Sketch Map. 2s, net. 
“An illuminating and captivating volume. Western Press, 


THE MYSTERY RIVERS OF TIBET 
Capt. KINGDON WARD, B.A., F.R.G.S. Tus. & 3 Mapas. 248. net, 
* Takes the reader to a very wonderful country. Lherdecn Press 
NEW ART LIBRARY. 
“ The admirable New Art Library. 
WATER COLOUR A. W. Ricn. 10s. 64. neh 
OiL PAINTING S. J. SOLOMON. 108. 64. net, 
ANATOMY Sin ALFRED Frit 153. net 
MODELLING ALBERT Tort. 15s. net 
DRAWING HAROLD Spi 108. 64. niet 
ANATOMY OF TREES R. Vicat Cone. 15s, net 
PERSPECTIVE Rt x Vi aT COL} 18s. n 


STUDIES 1] MODERN MUSIC 


Sir W. H. HADOW. 
Vel. li. Chopin, Dvorak, Grane. 


ar E xplorer, 


25s. het, 





—— 





oe. 6d. exch net. 


 RRERRRRRRRRRRARRER 
The Novels of 


JANE AUSTEN 


To text of this unique edition is based 
on collation of the early editions by 
32 R. W. Chapman, the notes, indexes, 
» and illustrations are from contemporary 
Se sources, and the style of the printing and 
32 binding is that of the Regency. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. ‘é Large paper 
edition, limited to 1000 sets (950 for sale). 

8 
Se 


Five volumes. < < £5 Se net. 
g@ OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Bi 
PEBEBBEEBLEBRBLEBELEBES 





PRESS 
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LEAGUE OF NAT TONS | 





‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
“Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and _ the 
Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous 
“Anemia and the Hair,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman 
“Tie gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of ‘the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 


Author of 


“ Alopecia System,” 


Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to | 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
317 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


Hair,” | 





MEMORANDUM ON 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


3922. 10s. net. 


A Review of the financial position of fourt sen countrics, 
} inostly European ni 2 tuatic V 

(, aut reparations, « 

cl apler and the ‘ 

ge ed the movemen 

account there } 

novements a 





oitht en 


STATISTICAL tNQUIRY INTO NATIGNAL ARMA- 

MENTS. Part £.: Peace-time Military, Naval and 

Air Forces (1923). 2s. 6d. net. Part If.: Budget 

Expenditure on National Defence, 1921-23. 4s. net. 
Published by 

© & CO. LTD. 10 Orange S:. 
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Vol. I. Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. 
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An account of the Venice of Borneo. 


THE CITY OF MANY WATERS 


By PETER BLUNDELL, 


/ { , 
uthor of “ M ico.” age 6d. 
“A good picture of exot fe."°— New Siaile Gn 
“Interesting, rae and vivacious.” ruth, 
“Very readatile and vivacie Christian Werld. 
“ Alwaystreadal cs, Most readable. °— Daiiv News, 
“If you want to travel far and see a strange cou 





‘THE , oe OF MANY WATERS.” 
Church Family N [cr 





‘SLEEPING THE 
DOGS APPRECIATION 


mo - — 


THE CHAIR 
and By _ A. MORRISON 


THE BURNING GLASS ‘ 


‘ A 
By G. and M. HAYLIN( Cor 
: 6s. net 
7s. 6d. net 
re ec to tlh ttiint ‘ 
hree t « C1 V A: 
hings able ‘ AA 
r ng my o1 j kre 
A book h 1 prec 








J. W. ARROWSMITH (LONDON), LTD., 





7“ 
6 UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, 











UUATHA AANA 


What’ s are with Marriage?’ 





This startling questicen was asked the ag r day by one 

| England's tora t Juvines, the Rev. W. OO: , D.D. 

Marriage, which ought to be the hha state par 
excellence, is notoriously, in many instances, fraught with 
disillusion, failure, unhappiness all round. WHY? 

Are those who f: 1 marriage particularly wicked, cxceptioi 

1 I eihst In the vast 

i" t hinys 

But, wher ntering atrimony they were tragicaNy LGNORANT 
of things absolut ccessary to le known, and hence they blundered 
ito calamity fret wi they might so easily have been save 


Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “ NEEDLESS IGNORANCE and 
callous indifference te the simplest truths of sex physiolocy 
and sex hygienc probably account for more applications fer 
divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of 
physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and 
happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATLON FOR PARENT- 
HOOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry.” 


To « ‘ , disastrous ignorance, and to provide th 
instructiot has hee th ask successfully achieved by G. 
Courts able books, 

(THE STA? LUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 


AND 


THE REALIT IES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6 9 dawn post pede or both vols. for 12, 6 


Never vitally important infor n 
pres ! ‘ch cor “sg uct. sympathy, pan ap genuine desire Ips 
= no wonder editic after cdition of these illuminating volut has 
been called for Were every engaged eouple to read th : 
= books, the Divorce Courts might take a Long, Long Vacatio 


OLATHE 


Said! Lilli H 


The Speetator says: “ Particularly sensible 
and helpful. . . . The best books of this 
sort which have come to our netice.” 


que or i O. new, and the books will 90 


LE ffi 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMI TED, 
182 Efficiency House, Palernester wis E.C. 4. 


ALAIN Li Midis PLUMMER RU URL HE 











BROADWAY HOUSE 





ORIENTAL COSTES. Ry MAX TILKE. ¥ 128 
plate in cole o. £2 i2s. 6d. net A perbly 
iliustrated volume dealing with this important branch of Oriental 
rt, intended also to be of use to designers. 

TRUBNER'’S ORIENTAL SERIES 

DIBLICAL AND SEMITIC SYMBOLISM. by M. H 
FARBRIDGE (Victoria Universit Manche l ict 
* The “et i he of preat service to st uts of Symbolist 
It 1y ry thjyect ¢ in whi 
very ‘ \ have been 4 hed.” 


JAPANESE CIVILIZATION: Its Significance and 


Realization. Ky KISHIO SATOMI, i ef An ex 
po i ! cl ‘ n 
j n 1 i le | ) ¢ 
\ > we mderstanad 








LAMPS OF WESTERN MYSTICISM. hy A. E. WAITE. 


J J icst 1 ly th 
] of v hi rical « m 
mystic | Ecke M < 
on | x nd 4 < < ly 1 
‘ h 
CLAIMS oF THE (Oe Pay NERATION. = Essays |} 
Dean I r A ‘ 1) Sir C. W. Mott, F.R.S 
Prof * \. Thon S em i. M.P.: Dr. Mary 
Elite by S i AMES NMIARCHANT, K.B.! net. 
AT i ( k | NICS 
NATURAL RELIGION. By J. S. BOLTON, Mi et. 
“‘lThe author « t remely 1 labl ook | I ‘ i 
j wil 1 f t ! | . 
) Ww 
Ww Ness ¢ | cree 





LIBRARY GF PSYCHOLOGY, Etc. 


ae scr LOVE, AND LOGIC. By C. S. PEIRCE. 


Ir y MORRIS R, COHEN. Supplementary Essay by 
JOH EWEY. a tent I 
{ ‘ i j cn 
fuction, ¢ é fe u? 
i ; Mind; Ex 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. By EUGENIO 
RRGNANG), Unive ‘ Pay 14 t. \n attempt to do 
for the present generation what J. S. Mill's / 
achieved for t! ist. “ The theory is that reasoning is always 
tative experimet r + « Beale 
of error and illusion, rof. Rignano draws it out tn a ver 
convincing manners. I many t account of dreams will | 
the most attractive. It i striking theory, | 1. 





Oct., 1923. PSYCHE. 5/- net. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Contin By ti I or, The Oxford Congresses; S. Alrut 

Hypnotism and its Psychological Importance; by RK. J. Mackay, 
Mental Economy in Industry; by J. C. Gregory, The Nature of 
Laughter; | J. Hi. Paxton, The Discovery of Eyele: ss Sight; 


Foreign Intelligence; Current Literature; 
B. M now 5. Cede 
The Psycholocy of Sex in Primitive Societies. 





THE OMNIPOTENT SELF: A Study of Self-Deception 


ond Deetnee By Dr. PAUL BOUSFIELD. 


account 


is impatience, v I , worry, 


An 


A LITTLE GUIDE THROUGH LIFE. ty HENRI 
KROPVELD, ag y. Few 
English auther rife SO We l 





Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 


68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Memories of M‘Quigg. 
Peking in the Dog-Days. 
A Graceful Concession. 






































By J. O. P. Bland. 


Dyneley 
By 


Miss Jane Airlie Cran. Hussey. 
The Taming of the Bait Hashim. 
Tixe Bordeaux-Paris Express, By Edmund Ca 


By Edmund Vale. 


By 
Fulanain. 
ndler. 
The Silent Way. 

‘rom the Outpests— 

The Berrah Badmash Bagh. 
Strange Craft. 
With a Donkey across Southern Spain.— 

XV.-XVIIL. By Jan Gordon (and Cora J. Gordon). 
Musings without Method— 

Phineas T. Barnum and Democracy— 


By A. M. 


Periscope. 


By 


* The Prince 


Humbugs "—Jumbo and the American Peeple 
—Mr. Lloyd George, Showman and Show—The 





Decay of Popular Governmen:—A Craving for 
Autherity—The Cozenage of Oratory—Aubrey 
Herbert. 

Subscriber writes : “I have pleasure in enclosing my sth- 
scription for next year, and would like at the same time to con- 
FR ilat you on the unfailing high standard attained y 

Biackwood.’ 11 » been a reader of it for some years now, I 
ich mumber appears 1 know definitely that 1 shall thoro ly 








Ifome and Abrox 


1 : 1 « ** Blacky 
wazne" sent by post monthly for 


in have oW 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for 


WM. BLACKWCOD 
ze Street, 





& SONS, 
Paternoster Row; 


London 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


IVEMBER, 192 


ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. By Joun Morin 
MORLEY THE HUMANIST. By H. W. Massincuam. 
Ton MORLEY By 7. H. S. Escort 
] Rio M - EY AND THE MONTROSE LURGHS,. By tur R i 2 
' D 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, By Cvrsto 
POSTERIS ADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE. By Tertvs L. F. V L 
iE NEW tAND ASSEMBLY. By Maxwece H. H. Macartney 
IRELA > AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL, By Darereit Ficarts. 
GAMEETTA AN DR. STRESEMANN. By Sir Tnomas Barcra 
THE ARMAMEN? PROBLEM: ANOTHER WORLD CONFERENCE. 
CERTAL rKOYS © DAUDET. By Row Lanp Grev 
OUR EMPTYiI VILLAGES: THE DANGER AND THE REMEDY. 
] ! i fa nROOK 
ITE NiSH REVOLUTION, By Kexxeti Leowarp, 
i It ATION IN CHINA. By Ronert Ma ‘ 
AC ) ETHUSELAH.” Ly E. A. Baveuan. 
UR! LITERATURE. By S. M. I 


( | 
CUORKESPON DENCE, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL Limited. 





CE AABARALA. ? 


Are You Holding 
‘*\ Conversation with the World ’’ ? 








In this illuminating phrase Prof. Compagnac 
puts his finger upon the real business of the 
nations as corporate unities. So long as the 
na x0 on holding purely dome stic views, so 
long will there be misunderstandings and qu irre is 
bety 1 them. The remedy lies in holding con- 
versation with the World personally or through 
the medium of books. 

We offer you the best facilities in the country 


for doing the latter. 
Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phcne—Paddington 1651 
By chpointment to H.M. the King 
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Spain’s New Programme. ls 
= By His ExcetLency THE Marguts pe Ester, |= 
E (President of the Military Directorate), |3 

The Imperial Conference : 

(1) Our Devotion to the Empire. By J. Sr. Log |= 
Strachey (Editor of “ The Spectator,”), |= 
(2) New Zealand. By the Rt. Hon. MASssey 
(Prime Minister of aland), 

















gn Trade. 
ay Hue 


(3) Imperial and Forei 


H Co )KSON, 
Motor Traffic in the Country. 
By the Rt. Hon. Lorp PAarMoor 
The Government’s Fo reign Policy. 
By the Rt. Hon. I 
The Evil Bolshevist Government. 
By Sir Cuartes R. Hun" 
Madame de Ségur. By the Lapy ALAsTaAir 
Rambles in a Library (to be continued). 
Captain E. C. Cox, | 
By T. A. ( 
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A Bird Student’s Difficulties. 
The Uneducated Mind. 
By the Rev 
Our Public School System. 
By the Rev. KE. 
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r, CLEMENT F. 







M. VEN 


ABLES, 






National Service. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
America’s Air Defence. 
By ira BENNETT (Editor of “ The Washington Px 
Some Inventors I ca known and their Inventions. 
| By Rear-Admiral Sir HARDLEY-WILMor, |: 
London's Roll of Fame. 
By Sir Wititiam Sounssy, K.C.V.O., C.B., CLE, | 
The Spirit of Gambling. 
By the Rt. 
Some Unfortunate Words. 
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3s. net. F 
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By G. P. COOC 
OUESTION AND BRITISH 
By GEORGE YOUNG, 
GERMAN REPULBLK RVIVI 
y Professor HERMANN st ANTOROWICZ. 
PROBLEM OF IENDIEA’S ASPIRATIK 
alt ed TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, K.C.S.L, Lt. D. 
PROTECTION ‘D THE WOOL PEN TIDE INDUS 
By ARTHUR GREENW OOD, 
SERBIA. 
By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
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CROATIA AND GREAT 
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ITS PROBLI By . 
REDEEMED UNREDEEM 
By ARCHIBALD WEIR, 
“ANCE OF COLOUR. 
By HERBERT MACE, F.ES. 

GREEK WRITER ON INDIA 
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rR 
B. 


BE KETT. 
) DK 

By L UiGI Vv 1 LARI. 
N R 1 


ITALO-GREEK 
WILLLAM MILLI 
FOREIG:. AFFAIRS 


Frencu Finance; 


THE INCIDENT: A 
DR. 

, PoLticy 
GERMAN Sut 


By GE ORGE Gl 





LASGOW. | 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 
AN IMPERIAL SCEOOL OF LAW 
By J. E.G. DE MONTMORENCY. 











-WHELDON & WESLEY, LTD., 


2, 3, & 4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
(One minute from Tottenh Court ke ad Station 

HAVE ON SALE: Incunabula. Herbal and Garden Literature Early 

English Literature. Early Medicine. Natural History and other Science 


tm 








Subjects. Art, including Garden Design. Fine and Historic Binding 
Books with Plates both colour-printed end coloured by hand. 
IN ADDITION TO MODERN BOOKS AND PUELICATIONS. 
Classified Catalogues sent post free. Books Purcha: } 
OOK BARGAINS.— November Catalogue of Publishers’ New 
Remainders, comprising booxs in all branches of Literature, now offer’ | 


sent pos: free on reauest—H, J, GLAISHER, Remand | 


Street, W. 1, 


at bargain prices, 
Bookseticr, 54 Wigmore 














923, 














Early 
jence 


cings. 
hand. 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 





Interesting New Novels. 7s. 6d. net each. 
SOFT GOODS. GABRIEL QUELFORD. 


By osw ALD. H DAVIS. ly A. HOUGHAM, 








drapery | > but Mr. Osw:z Id H, Davis h m. 1 it, 
ri re nut shirk ing the details an ‘ rn ne 
me freedom from fallacious 1 m j st by who 
of the story is apparent in the re English « I 
re, I 1orous, and sens fi observant stord-ut 
t with a <7 sant directness of speech.” - - 
es Literary Supplement. 
THE GATES ARE OPEN. ee as 
By J. CRANSTOUN NEVILL, Author of “Ring Up an tell Vv: ano 
urtain = Her es. Oo 
ta which is a pleasant corrective to the the ni 
, ey l a 


. 1 > ; ’ c 
iovel, whose motif is the deadening effect of 





seapeniiy e ven charming young people.”’—TJ ruth. KEEBAN. 
JACYNTH. By EDWIN BALMER, Author of “ The Breath of Scanda 


By F. T. WAWN, Author of “ The Masterdillo.” “An original and absorbing tale of dual personality ¢€wit 
“Qne of the stories that have pleased me best during my reading difference). Incidental to th . *eead atneciees teh 
of the last month or two. Mr. Wawn calls the book a‘ pastoral.’ It in the author story-telling resources of an ingenious kind, He 
will please all those who like a delicate study of country life.” once whets curiosity, and he never allows it to flag.’ 

Leeds Mercury. Mors 





Just Published 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER. 


By Col, C. H. MELVILLE, C.M.G. With Maps and Plates. 2 vols, 32s. net. 





A Second Series of SIR RENNELL RODD’S STRAY RECOLLECTIONS. 
SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES. By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B., Author « 





By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD, G.C. B. 21s. net. rs Sachintien “és Dug-Out,” ete. 2 vols. , 
The period covered by Sir Rennell Rodd’'s second vo | ** The author of this book of reminiscences has thor P 
his stay in Egypt " vider Lord Cromer durin 1 most y his life, and he has the Pepysian gift 
1 critical time. rd Kitchener is also a ” promi nent enjoyme o as = = ! tull of good \ 





this volume. 





THE ASSAULT ON MOUNT EVEREST, 1922 


BRIG.-GEN. THE HON. C. G. BRUCE, 
And other Members of the Mount Everest Expedition, ™ ith 33 sia pag e Illustrations and 2 Maps. Med. 8vo. 25s. net 


Set id 











ae ae Se ree Sere edad aa y R. S. SURTEES, At { ‘ ' ng 
TRENTAREMI AND OTHER MOODS. gc. Wik Coloured Plates after B.ALKES. °A’New 
A new volum by Sir J. RENNELL RODD. “The greatest huntis ovelist of all t v Robert Sr 


THE REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN FRANCE, witp ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN DESERTS. 
GERMAN ST RATEGY IN THE GREAT WAR. A Study of the Fauna in Relation to the Environment. 


sare ‘ ani ' oF e ‘ 
Wy lng ( a = HILIP WEAME, V.C., D.S.O. DR. P. A. BUXTON. With numero i 


OVER THE BALKANS AND SOUTH RUSSIA: “A bo “* ¢ general’ interest and tat, taal 

Going the Sisters of No. “7 seentioes, RAS : ; : 
td mae asin maps and Mustratons. BOUNDERS OF OCEANOGRAP! HY AND 

JAPAN. AND HER COLONIES. THEIR WORK: An Introduction to the Science of 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. With Illus ns. 15s, net. the Sea. 
PALESTINE AND MOROCCO. By Sir WILLIAM HERDMAN, F.R.S. With J 


og aa 21s. net. 


By Sir W MAR Tl ONW wad M.F., Author of “ The 


from End ¢t etc. Illustrated. 16s. net. 1; - : 1 
DRAWINGS BY GUERCINO. CINKGOACE OF CONIFERZ INCLUDING 


AR HIBALD G. B, RUSSELL, B.A., F.S.A., 


iY y 


ance of The Engravines of Wilkam Ry Ww. DALLIMORE, Assistant at the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
Blake,” ete f vol. Quarto. Finely printed. . net. lhe ‘ b. JAC KSON, A.L.S. With 32 Plates and 120 1 
tion is limited to 500 numbered copies for sak trations: in 
nen IN THE FAR EAST. | BRITISH HYMENOPTERA. = | 
Cries L Al REN a ." I \ — ‘a "sh Loy et 1 " ." ‘ h . cof B vi =¢ DB Nic : KHL R S71 y. 2 N. ST be . \ cor Ht Ms I 
| ) Medium Svo. 30s, net. j ( \\ many Illu t het 
BEASTS, ‘MEN AND GODS. rion, 12 cy, SEAMANSHIP FOR YACHTSMEN. 
net, ie Nene By F. B. COOKE, Author of “The Corinthian Yachtsman 
‘It would 1 nagine anythine more thrilling then this Ilana! Fg ~S Cru g,"° etc. Iilustrated, 


rm “The three dozen photographs which illustrate it would alone make the book a most desirable possession ; 
oe +e 
they rank with the finest we have seen in any book travel 
EE MARGARET OF SARAWAK. bY THE CREATOR OF “ JORROCKS 


IMPROMPTUS. THE ANALYSIS OF Lebiene HUNTING FIELD. 


By GODFREY ELTO? Fellow of QOueen’s College, Oxford. By A. A. DUNBAR y theater F.Z.S., Conse tor of 
10s, Od. me ie Foresis. With 16 pages of ns, 18s, ne 
“1 would commend without qualification this brilliant little 1 Aig 


LL ELS) OL a ee, Se 


a Sab 9 





ALFRED YARROW: His Life and Work. 


By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LADY YARROW). 


With many coloured and other illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
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The 
Cambridge 


di, SHAKESPEARE’S HAND IN THE 
PLAY OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Papers by ALFRED W. POLLARD, W. W. GREG, 
Kk. MAUNDE THOMPSON, J. DOVER WILSON, 
and R. W. CHAMBERS. With the text of the 
Ili May Day Scenes, edited by W. W. Grea. 
SHAKESPEARE PRospLEMS, No 2. With 7 plates. 
Crown 8yo. 10s net. 
* May prove to be indeed an epoch-making book.” 
fhe Times Literary Supplement. 


qd, A HISTORY OF RESTORATION 

DRAMA, 1660—1700. 

By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Demy &vo. 165 net. 
Phis work, covering the years 1660-1760, bridges a gap tm 

the history of the drama and the stage; it deals with tragedy, 

comedy, and theatrical conditions in the Restoration period 


qd, THE EARLY LIFE, CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, & WRITINGS OF THE 





University 
Press 


q, THE HOPE VASES. 

A catalogue and a discussion of the Hope Collection 
of Greek Vases, with an introduction on the history 
of the Collection and on Late Attic and South 
Italian Vases. By E. M. W. TILLYARD, M.A. 
With 43 plates. Demy 4to. £4 4s net. (The edition 
is limited to 250 numbered copies.) 


q@, THE FIRST BOOK OF THE 
IRENICUM OF JOHN FORBES OF 
CORSE. 


A contribution to the Theology of Reunion. Trans- 
lated and edited with an introduction, notes, and 
appendices, by E. G. SELWYN, M.A. Crown 8vyo. 


CULTURE. 


By F. C. BARTLETT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 85 61 net 


<2 





¢ 
ry 
<<< Pf 
YP PELE EDL DODD OD ¥ 
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WH 


INI 


an era of which there is no full and authoritative history. 12s Od net. ) Ar 
Mr Nicoll includes a mass of new material, recently dis- | 
covered by him in the Tublic Record Office, which throws a 
») flood of light upon the history of the stage and the playhouses Tu 
4 during this period. . J , 
q, PSYCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE : 


" ‘The position adopted and maintained by Mr j ( 
RT HON EDMUND BURKE. LL.D that the underlying psycholovical mechanisms remain much . 
° ° e "| 
% es ; ‘ igs x a the same at ail stages ef social development, and that since 
With a Transcript of the Minute Book of the these mechanisms stand out more clearty in the early st A) { 
Debating “ Club” founded by him in Trinity College, me l ae mr. a the, whol 7 less intricately intermingles, th x | 
. — a. ’ . a be ‘Db > Vy tk * psychological study of primitive cuiture torms t intro- 
Dublin. By The late ARTHUR VP. 1. SAMUELS, duction to the psychology of contemporary social life. | 


M.A. With an introduction and supplementary 
chapters on Burke’s Contributions to the Keformer 
and his part in the Lucas Controversy ly the Rt 
Hon. ARTHUR WARREN SAMUELS, P.C., LL.D. 


VOSDQO SEED EE SQL EDDA DBL D 


@. HUMAN VALUE. 






Daw apz 












\ With een of the author and 11 plates. Royal By H. STURT. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. ¢} 
\ ovo. 49S net. This essay makes a return to the Greek tradition in its » 
(3) Z , method of studying ethics, the tradition of consi lering ethic al 2 
G, THE PRONUNCIATION OF fencral view being that hat is right for mieiiuas ites 
(3) RUSSIAN —— ey —- be ge without ref rene to what is (3 
° tight tor them in thei ider relations with their llow-men, ’ 
es By M. V. TROFIMOV and DANIEL JONES. new 0 Fi 
5 With 38 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. Cambridge 
8 Primers of Pronunciation. . i 
& This book is ‘Selene se ~ etente, te learn ee language q, THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. ie Ii 
vy the p “tic ‘thod an op rem on the wck of ‘ : . eS " Y 
K A py we Bn oy I pti Pho "aeaied By W. E. HEI I L. AND. In three vol 3 W h 19 ¢ 
ie tudy of the phonetic pronunciation of the elements of the maps. Second impression. Royal &8vo. 60s net Y = 
{ } language, while Part 11 provides phonetic tests and translations. “Certain to he a standard text-book, and should be studied £ 
~ by all Latin scholars.’"—The Manchester Guardian. a 
g@ A NUER-ENGLISH ; 
VOCABULARY. | 
{ Compiled by the late C. H. STIGAND. Demy &vo. «, THE GEOLOGY OF THE ( : 
.. fae METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS. ‘a i 
The rile his work ajor Stigan« ras Gove >A . . - 
Q toa Uaper Wis Ppsctaes 1h What und Urvtenee a Domaeee By R. H. RASTALL, Sc.D., M.Inst.M.M. With 81 () » 
from 1918 to 1919, figures. Demy 8yo. 21s net. u 
i. The author's chief objects in wa ting this book have been (} 
to give a clear account, founded on hasa!l theories of D on 
q, e I T I Z E N S H I P. A N D THE petrology "an 1 cimacuienn a "ae g At il that p 
SCHOOL. eer pan Bm ie ienieanin aaa om a va : oo ( 
By P. B. SHOWAN M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. . See eee St ea See pest fe 
This new volume in the series of Camprince HANDrooxs ror pr a thed gt pereey: bs yr ger wy se } ee 
Tracuers shows how the teaching of Civics can be made a FE Se eae Se eC R eee SF CaS: Satcer i 
part of the school history and geography lesson without the \f r 
use of a separate text-book, ‘ 
. y ) 
© BRITISH BOROUGH ng STRUCTURE OF THE f{ | 
CHARTERS, 1216—1307. si ie al ait ; 
Edited by A. BALLARD, LL.B., Hon. M.A, and auppicmentary hapters to Modern Electric Theory, n 
J. TAIT, MA, Litt.D., EBA, Royal 8.0. 42s net, Chapter, XVIL By N. R. CAMPBELL, ScD. f ( 
Professor Tait has undertaken the completion of the work Demy 8vo. 10s net. Cambridge Physical Series. } 
left by the late Mr A. Ballard, extending his research into “Rooks of this type are of the greatest value, formine as {: 0 
early municipal growth in the British Isles up to the begin they do a connecting link between the original papers, which ; 
ning of the fourteenth century. The method has been to are widely diffused, and the more formal text-book, in which x 
break up the Charters and rearrange their clauses under well-established facts should appear.” ; fj 
separate headings. Lhe Journal of Education on Chapter XV. \ 
a - ’ 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4; C. F. Clay, Manager 
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